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I  Tim.  iii.  1, — 13.  “This  is  a 
true  saying,  if  a  man  desireth  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good 
work.  A  bishop  then  must  be. 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour, 
given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach, 
not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not 
given  to  filthy  lucre;  but  patient; 
not  a  brawler,  not  covetous;  one 
that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  hav¬ 
ing  his  children  in  subjection,  with 
all  gravity  [for  if  a  man  know  not 
how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 
shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of 
God?]  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being 
lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 
Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  re¬ 
port  of  them  that  are  without;  lest 
he  fall  into  reproach,  and  the  snare 
of  the  devil.  Likewise  must  the 
deacons  be  grave,  not  double 
tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine, 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  holding 
the  mystery  of  the  faith,  in  a  pure 
conscience.  And  let  these,  also 
first  be  proved;  then  let  them  use 
the  office  of  a  deacon,  being  found 
blameless.  Evensomust  their  wives 
be  grave,  not  slanderers,  faithful  in 
all  things.  Let  the  deacons  be  the 
husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling  their 
children  and  their  own  houses  well. 
For  they  that  have  used  the  office 
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of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  them¬ 
selves  a  good  degree;  and  ^reat 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 

We  must  keep  in  view,  under 
this  passage  especially,  that  the 
character  designated  by  the  word 
“  bishop,”  is  the  same  with  that  to 
which  the  word  “  presbyter,”  at 
first  used  synonymously  with  the 
other,  is  become,  restricted.  The 
superintending  power  was  as  yet 
in  the  Apostles;  and  in  a  few'  others, 
of  whom  Timothy  w^as  one,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  the 
present  writer,  that  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  now  before  us  is  read  in  our 
consecration  service;  its  being  in¬ 
serted  there  may  seem  to  some  an 
evidence,  that  the  compilers  con¬ 
templated  one  order  only  in  the 
scriptures;  conceiving  of  it  as  be¬ 
come  two  orders,  by  ecclesiastical 
institution.  But  this  would  not  be 
a  correct  inference;  because  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  same  in  so  many  points, 
that  the  instructions  relative  to 
those  duties  are  pertinently  intro¬ 
duced;  although  applying  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  immediate  occa¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  compilers,  the  two  orders  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  nearer 
in  point  of  authority,  than  some 
Episcopalians  have  been  willing  to 
allow.  There  are  those  w'ho  think 
it  not  consistent  with  the  perfec-r 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  order,  to  allow 
I  to  presbyters  any  voice  in  regula-. 
Iting  the  general  concerns  dt  the 
F  F 
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church.  This  prejudice  has  been 
the  result  of  their  observing,  that 
the  ancient  councils  consisted  of 
bishops  only.  The  position  is  here 
considered  as  true,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  has  been  said  against  it 
by  lord  Chancellor  King;  in  favor- 
as  well  of  the  laity,  as  of  presbyters. 
That  author,  whose  personal  repu¬ 
tation  and  official  dignity  have  giv¬ 
en  to  his  book  more  celebrity  than 
is  justified  by  its  merits,  contends, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  councils,  and  before  any  of 
those  called  general,  the  matter 
was  not  left,  as  afterwards,  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  bishops.  Although  lord 
King’s  authorities,  when  examined, 
do  not  answer  to  the  interpretation 
given  of  them;  yet  it  may  be  ask¬ 
ed — what  binding  precedent  is 
there,  in  the  example  of  councils; 
which,  however  comparatively  an¬ 
cient,  were  not  begun  to  be  held 
until  the  third  century?  For  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  the  churches  seem 
to  have  been  under  no  other  govern¬ 
ment,  than  that  which  existed  in 
their  respective  districts.  The 
church  of  England  has  thought  her¬ 
self  so  little  bound  by  the  ancient 
precedent,  that,  both  before  and 
since  the  reformation,  she  has  had 
two  houses,  of  concurrent  authori¬ 
ty,  in  her  convocation.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose, 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject;  but  it  is 
thought  not  impertinent,  to  draw 
the  suggested  inference  from  the 
practice  of  our  church,  in  reading 
to  the  highest  grade  of  the  ministry, 
instructions  addressed  by  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  second  grade:  her  con¬ 
duct  herein  manifesting  her  opinion 
of  there  being  a  general  community 
of  obligation. 

But  to  go  on  M  ith  the  passage. 
It  begins  with  noticing  and  com¬ 
mending  as  true,  a  saying  which 
would  seem  from  this  to  have  come 
into  common  use  in  the  church;  that 
to  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  or 
presbyter,  was  to  desire  a  good 


work.  It  is  possible  that  this  maxi 
im,  like  every  other  in  itself  rea- 
sonable,  had  become  in  some  in¬ 
stances  abused;  and  that  occasion¬ 
ally,  there  had  been  manifested  an 
ambitious  desire  of  being  raised 
to  the  grade;  the  inference  being 
drawn,  that  as  the  work  was  good, 
the  desire  of  being  occupied  in  it 
must  be  so  likewise:  whicn  was  not 
a  necessary  consequence.  If  this 
were  an  existing  evil;  it  was  an  in¬ 
genious  device  in  the  Apostle,  to 
associate  with  his  commendation* 
of  the  maxim,  an  insinuated  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  abuse  of  it;  by  making 
the  former  lead  to  the  delineation 
of  duty,  which  is  to  follow. 

“  A  bishop  then”  [says  he]  “  must 
be  blameless:”  this  being  said  in 
the  qualified  sense,  in  which  alone 
it  can  be  applied  to  any  human 
character.  It  at  least  goes  to  the 
point,  that  the  party  is  not  living 
in  any  viciousness  of  life;  and  that 
he  has  not  been  chargeable  with 
any  so  recent,  as  that  there  may  be 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity,,  or 
to  be  fearful  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  his  reformation.  It 
cannot  be  rigorous  to  carry  the 
matter  somewhat  further;  and  to 
pronounce,  that  there  are  some 
crimes,  the  scandal  of  which  so 
commonly  follows  a  man  through 
life,  as  that  the  stain  of  them,  al¬ 
though  it  ought  not  to  prevent  his 
being  received  by  the  church  in  the 
character  of  a  penitent,  ought  to 
forbid  the  hope  of  liis  being  useful 
to  her  in  the  character  of  a  pastor. 
The  matter  may  be  carried  even 
further  than  this;  and  the  opinion 
may  be  here  expressed,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  if  there  be  occasion  to  balance 
reasons  in  favor  of  ordaining  him, 
with  other  reasons  which  press  in 
the  opposite  scale;  his  having  been 
a  notorious  sinner,  at  any  period 
of  life,  ought  to  have  considerable 
weight  against  him.  It  is  not  here 
forgotten,  that  our  church  exacts 
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testimonials  no  further  back,  than 
for  the  last  three  years.  This  is 
wise;  because  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule, 
extending  to  the  point  of  delicacy 
now  stated.  Let  it  be  remember¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  prohibition  of 
ordination,  without  a  blameless  life 
during  the  said  space  of  time,  does 
not  imply,  that  there  shall  be  in  no 
cases  a  reference  to  the  time  be¬ 
yond  it.  Accordingly,  there  is  here 
advocated  a  more  indefinite  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  clause  in  question;  al¬ 
though  there  should  be  deplored  the 
carrying  of  the  principle  to  an  ex¬ 
treme. 

All  this  is  wide  of  the  theory  of 
those,  who  think  that  a  man  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  an  abandoned 
sinner,  before  his  admission  to  it. 
Such  persons  cannot  find  a  war¬ 
rant  for  their  opinion,  in  the  choice 
made  by  our  Saviour  of  his  Apos¬ 
tles;  all  of  whom,  for  any  thing  ap¬ 
pearing  to  the  contrary,  were  men 
of  fair  characters  before  that  hon¬ 
ourable  selection  of  them  was  made.' 

The  case  of  St.  Paul,  who  became 
an  Apostle  from  having  been  a 
persecutor,  has  been  oiten  men¬ 
tioned  in  contrariety  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  here  maintained.  But  the  case 
is  totally  irrelevant.  What  St.  Paul 
did,  was  “  ignorantly  and  in  unbe¬ 
lief;”  and  « he  verily  thought  with 
himself,  that  he  ought  to  do  many 
things,  contrary  to  the  name  of  Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth.”  On  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  such  a  man,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  less  sincere  in  his 
new  faith,  because  of  his  former  in¬ 
fidelity:  and  the  same  distinction 
would  apply  in  favor  of  a  modern 
infidel,  exemplary  in  other  respects; 
in  the  event  of  a  rational  and  con¬ 
firmed  conversion.  But  in  the  case 
ofhavinj^  been  addicted  to  gross 
immorality,  there  is  no  knowing, 
how  far  an  inward  propensity  to 
past  habits  may  remain,  and  occa¬ 


sion  a  relapse;  nor  yet,  how  far  the 
weight  of  the  instructions  of  such 
a  person  may  be  lessened,  by  the 
recollection  of  his  past  character, 
and  of  the  upbraidings  of  which  it 
may  be  made  the  ground.  St  Pauls 
calling  of  himselr,  in  this  epistle, 
“  the  chief  of  sinners,”  has  some¬ 
times  an  ill  use  made  of  it.  We 
should  surely  interpret  it  with  a 
reference  to  that  persecuting  zeal 
and  that  miraculous  conversion, 
which  rendered  his  case  so  extra¬ 
ordinary.  In  these  points,  he  was 
the  chief  of  converted  sinners;  and 
yet  not  such,  in  any  sense  which 
would  falsify  his  own  declaration 
to  the  Sanhedrim  [Acts  23,  I.3 
“  men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived 
in  all  good  conscience  before  God, 
unto  this  day.” 

“  The  husband  of  one  wife.”  This 
is  a  strong  testimony,  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  marriage  of  the  clergy. 
Accordingly  the  Roman  Catholics 
— so  far  as  is  here  known — content 
themselves  with  arguing— no  doubt 
with  truth — that  the  meaning  is  not 
an  obligation  laid  on  every  clergy¬ 
man,  to  be  a  married  man.  Tnis 
throws  the  subject,  so  far  as  our 
controversy  with  them  is  concerned, 
to  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline. 

But  the  question  may  be  moved 
— whether  the  passage  condemns  se¬ 
cond  marriages  of  the  clergy.  There 
being  nothing  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  prohibiting  such* marriages  to 
any  description  of  people,  unless 
the  present  precept  so  apply;  the 
question  would  not  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  it,  but  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  on  any  other  supposi¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  mean,  that  a  cler¬ 
gyman  shall  not  be  in  present  ma¬ 
trimonial  connexion  with  more  than 
one:  and  then,  there  occurs  the 
inquiry — is  not  this  a  restriction, 
under  which  they  lie  in  common 
with  the  laity? 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be,  that  however  hostile 
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the  Christian  dispensation  to  poly¬ 
gamy;  the  prohibition  of  this  being 
indeed  one  of  the  many  properties, 
in  which  the  blessed  system  is 
eminently  conducive  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society;  yet,  in  the  case  of 
a  convert  from  heathenism,  who 
came  into  the  church  under  the 
weight  of  precedent  matrimonial 
obligations  to  more  than  one  wo¬ 
man,  tliey  were  not  abrogated  to 
the  injury  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  contracts.  But  as  it  was  not 
necessary,  that  the  ministers  of 
the  church  should  be  taken  from 
amon^  persons  connected  in  such 
multifarious  ties;  and  to  sustain  the 
principle  of  single  marriage,  as 
much  as  the  moral  obligation  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  permitted;  it  is 
here  ordained,  that  a  bishop  shall 
not  be  the  husbantl  of  more  than 
one  wife. 

The  clause  has  been  interpreted 
as  ordaining,  that  he  shall  not  have 
had  more  than  one  wife,  before  his 
ordination;  although  he  might  have, 
when  presented  for  it,  one  wife 
only,  or  even  none.  But  this  in¬ 
terpretation  originates  in  a  notion, 
conceived  long  after  the  apostolic 
age,  and  at  last  generally  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  church,  that  a  secoiid 
marriage,  in  diaj  Christian,  has  in  it 
a  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  There  is 
no  authority  for  this,  in  scripture. 
Besides,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Apostle,  in  reference  to  the 
past  life  of  the  candidate  for  the 
clerical  office,  should  have  fixed 
such  a  stigma  on  his  having  been 
twice  in  the  relation  of  lawful  mar¬ 
riage;  when  no  impediment  is  laid 
in  the  same  place,  in  consequence 
of  any  degree  of  frequency  in  such 
a  connexion,  as  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

“  Vigilant”  is  the  next  attribute 
of  the  character  drawn.  It  applies 
to  the  care  which  a  minister  should 
extend  to  every  department  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  concerns.  His  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  awake  to  all  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  supporting  the  truth,  and 
of  counteracting  error;  of  reprov¬ 
ing  vice  and  of  confirming  virtue; 
of  giving  caution  to  those  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  temptations,  of  the 
world,  and  of  corisolation  to  those 
who  may  otherwise  sink  under  its 
sorrows.  In  these  and  in  various 
other  ways,  he  should  be  vigilant 
of  opportunities  which  will  present 
themselves:  the  more  so,  on  ac-^ 
count  of  the  circumstances  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  of  delicacy,  which  hin¬ 
der  his  forcing  of  such  occasions. 

Sober:”  the  original  word 
“  is  of  much  larger  ex¬ 

tent  of  meaning,  than  what  is  op¬ 
posed  to  every  species  of  excess. 
Levity  of  mind  or  of  conduct  is 
equally  opposed  to  it.  Indeed,  it 
extends  still  further;  and  amounts 
to  what  the  ancients  understood  by 
prudence.  This  is  a  term  too  much 
applied,  in  common  use,  to  that 
reserve  which  guards  against  what¬ 
ever  may  subject  to  personal  in¬ 
jury  or  inconvenience.  But  when 
the  philosophers  made  it  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues;  they  intended  the 
judicious  choice  of  ends,  and  the 
pursuing  of  them  by  the  proper 
means:  this  in  every  way,  in  which 
evil  was  to  be  avoided,  or  good  to 
lie  obtained.  Instead  of  this,  pru¬ 
dence  is  often  little  better,  than 
another  word  for  cunning.  But  in 
such  a  case,  it  cannot  be  the  virtue 
in  the  eye  of  the  Apostle.  Such 
pretended  prudence  has  so  evident¬ 
ly  the  stamp  of  selfishness,  as  some¬ 
times  to  give  occasion  to  the  most 
gross  imprudence^  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  merit  of  being  combined 
with  social  virtue.  Although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  these  two 
qualities  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  the  same  character;  yet,  so  far 
as  the  experience  of  the  writer  en¬ 
ables  him  to  judge,  he  is  compelled 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  fault  spoken  of  has  its 
origin  in  causes  very  difterent.  It 
is  often  the  effect  oi  rudeness,  and 
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oftener  of  vani^.  Sometimes,  it 
is  merely  the  emision  of  intempe¬ 
rate  passion.  There  is  recollected 
a  clergyman,  in  whom  it  often  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  in  this  way.  He 
was,  however,  far  from  being  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  enormity;  and  it  was 
reported  to  be  a  common  saying  of 
his — in  the  name  of  God,  what  has 
a  gospel  minister  to  do  with  pru¬ 
dence?  Certainly  St.  Paul  was  not 
of  his  opinion,  wnen  he  put  the  ar¬ 
ticle  now  before  us  on  the  list  of 
qualifications  for  the  ministry.  Fur- 
mer,  the  writer  will  venture  to 
foretel,  that  any  clergyman  who 
shall  slight  it,  will  do  so  to  his 
cost.  In  such  a  case,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  impute  to  the  malice  or  to 
the  levity  of  others,  what  is  really 
resolveable  into  his  want  of  a  qua¬ 
lification,  which  St.  Paul  thought 
important  to  the  ministerial  cal- 
ling,  ^ 

“  Of  good  behaviour.”  The  Greek 
word  “  seems  especially 

applicable  to  that  kind  of  behaviour 
which  is  decorous — unassuming — 
conciliatory.  It  is  probable,  that 
something  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
mind  of  Alexander  Pope,  when  he 
characterized  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bi¬ 
shop  of  Oxford  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “the 
decent  Seeker!”  The  poet  could 
hardly  have  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  pay  a  compliment  to  this 
eminent  personage,  on  the  ineer 
ground  oi  there  being  nothing  un-  j 
seemly  in  his  deportment:  but  he 
must  nave  been  thought  possessed 
of  those  winning  qualities,  which 
steal  insensibly  on  the  affections. 

This  is  not  said  from  the  idea, 
that  it  is  of  small  importance  to  a 
minister,  to  avoid  in  his  conduct, 
in  his  conversation,  and  even  in  his 
dress,  whatever  habits  are  offen¬ 
sive  to  persons  of  good  breeding,  or 
of  natural  delicacy.  If  he  suppose, 
that  such  matters  are  of  too  small 
moment  for  his  attention,  he  lies 
under  an  error.  It  is  diflScult  to 


calculate,  how  far  they  may  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  mind,  the  natural  cast 
of  which  is  to  what  we  call  vulga¬ 
rity;  and  for  which  we  know  not 
to  what  degree  it  may  retain  a  pro¬ 
pensity,  however  restrained  from 
the  excesses  of  it  by  grace.  Kven 
if  there  were  no  more  in  wliat  is 
here  recommended,  than  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it  in  the  estimation  of 
very  many;  it  ought  surely  to  be 
attended  to,  on  the  ground  of  the 
maxim  of  St.  Paul,  of  “  becoming 
all  things  to  all  men.”  The  writer 
knew  a  clergyman,  very  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  opposite  fault.  He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  his  morals;  but  his  dis¬ 
gusting  manners  were  an  insupe¬ 
rable  bar  to  his  establishing  of  res- 

fectability  among  his  parishioners, 
t  was  rendered  the  more  difficult, 
by  there  being  among  them  many 
of  education  and  refinement.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  such  people,  to 
entertain  much  respect  for  such  a 
pastor. 

In  regard  to  the  more  eminent 
qualities  comprehended  under  this 
head — such  as  are  not  merely 
inoffensive,  but  pleasing  and  con¬ 
ciliatory,  although  the  want  of  them 
is  not  strictly  vicious — much  de¬ 
pends  on  natural  cast  of  character. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
they  may  be  cultivated,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  that  the  faults  opposed  to 
them  may  be  corrected,  by  reflec¬ 
tion  and  consequent  endeavour. 
After  all,  we  should  be  so  much 
aware  of  the  imperfection  of  hqmari 
virtue,  as  that  where  a  character  is 
substantially  good,  we  should  not 
be  over  rigorous  in  exacting  the 
graciousness,  by  which  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  see  the  goocl  adorned.  The 
venerable  historian  Fox  relates  of 
no  less  a  man  than  the  excellent 
martyr  bishop  Hooper,  that  there 
was  sometimes  an  austerity  in  his 
manners,  which  gave  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  his  character  on  a  first 
acquaintance  with  him.  An  in- 
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stance  of  this  is  given,  on  the  testi- 1 
monj  of  a  person  who  waited  on 
him,  while  he  was  a  parish  minis¬ 
ter,  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  some 
matters  which  pressed  heavily  on 
his  conscience.  This  person  was 
so  disgusted  by  the  austerity  of  his 
reception;  that  he  left  Mr.  Hooper, 
without  imparting  to  him  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  wliich  he  had  come.  It 
happened  afterwards,  that  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  bishop: 
and  then  he  was  astonished  to  find, 
under  the  veil  of  such  apparent  se¬ 
verity,  a  temper  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  attuned  to  kindness  and  con¬ 
descension.  Of  the  same  excellent 
man,  the  historian  Fuller,  who  lived 
about  a  century  afterwards,  has 
given  the  following  representation; 
taken,  he  says,  from  Godwin,  bi¬ 
shop  of  Gloucester,  a  cotempora¬ 
ry  of  bishop  Hooper — “  He  seemed”  | 
[[meaning  on  his  return  from  the 
country  to  be  mentioned]  “  to  have 
brought  Switzerland  with  him,  in 
his  harsh,  rough,  and  unpleasant 
behaviour;  being  grave  into  rigour, 
and  severe  into  surliness.  Yet  to 
speak  truth,  all  Hooper’s  ill  nature 
consisted  in  other  men’s  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  Such  as  visited 
him  once,  condemned  him  of  over¬ 
austerity;  who  repaired  to  him 
twice,  only  suspected  him  of  the 
same;  who  conversed  with  him 
constantly,  not  only  acquitted  him 
of  all  morosity,  but  commended 
him  for  sweetness  of  manners.” 
This  relation  is  made,  as  a  caution 
against  rash  judgment;  and  not  as 
encouragement  to  the  omission  of 
the  best  endeavours  after  the  trait 
of  character,  which,  to  a  disposition 
to  do  men  good,  adds  the  manner 
which  disposes  them  to  receive  it 
at  our  hands.  But  what  has  been 
said  would  be  misunderstood;  if  it 
should  be  construed  into  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  that  obsequiousness  and 
those  studied  arts  to  be  agreeable, 
which  are  at  least  as  disgusting  to 
some  persons,  as  the  opposite  harsh¬ 


ness  may  be  to  others.  The  for¬ 
mer  must  be  disgusting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  if,  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  there  should  be  a  reverse, 
so  very  difierent  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  case  of  bishop  Hoop¬ 
er.  In  the  case  now  supposed,  it 
will  be  sure  to  excite  contempt. 

“  Given  to  hospitality.”  The 
Greek  word  seems  to 

express  something  different  from 
the  sense  commonly  annexed  to  the 
translation.  A  more  literal  ren¬ 
dering  would  be — “a  friend  of 
strangers.”  The  distinction  is  im¬ 
portant;  because  while  hospitality, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  dependent  on  pecuniary 
means;  which  with  clergymen,  are 
generally  scanty;  there  are  various 
ways  of  being  serviceable  to  stran¬ 
gers,  independent  on  what  money 
only  can  procure.  Even  where  a 
demand  for  this  exists,  in  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  persons  who  may 
have  been  brought  into  our  vicinity 
by  their  lawful  occasions;  and  are 
there,  from  any  of  the  various  dis¬ 
appointments  incident  to  human  af¬ 
fairs,  without  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence;  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  more  likely  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  clergy,  than  under 
that  of  perhaps  any  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  men,  may  make  them  suc¬ 
cessful  solicitors  to  others,  for  re¬ 
lief  to  which  they  may  be  them¬ 
selves  incompetent.  The  pecunia¬ 
ry  call  on  their  own  pockets,  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  talent  or  to  their 
mite;  or  to  any  intermediate  bounty, 
proportioned  to  what  they  may 
possess. 

This  is  not  said,  by  way  of  dispen¬ 
sing  with  the  being  ‘‘given  to  hospi¬ 
tality,”  in  the  more  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word ,  accord  ing  as  Providence 
may  have  supplied  us  with  the 
means.  A  niggardly  disposition  is 
always  contemptible,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  a  vocation,  which  calls  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  detachment 
of  tlie  affections  from  worldly  trea- 
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sure.  Still,  while  benevolence  has  “  Apt  to  teach.”  It  is  the  trans¬ 
its  calls,  so  likewise  has  prudence,  lation  of  “  which  may 

There  is  meant  this  virtue,  in  the  mean  either  a  qualification  for 
sense  before  defined;  and  according  teaching,  or  a  peculiar  readiness  in 
to  which,  she  cannot  be  considered  the  exercise.  There  cannot  be  any 
as  sacrificing  the  social  duty  to  the  need  to  show  the  pertinency  of  both 
selfish  feeling;  because  she  pays  these,  to  the  delineation  under  the 
respect  to  the  clear  decision  of  pen  of  the  Apostle.  Of  the  former, 
scripture — “  He  that  providetli  not  there  have  been  opportunities  of 
for  his  own,  hath  denied  the  faith,  discoursing  elsewhere.  According- 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  It  ly,  in  this  place,  it  may  be  sum- 
ought  also  to  be  observed,  under  cient  to  direct  the  attention  to  the 
this  head,  that  there  are  some  of  importance  of  acquiring  a  facility 
the  exercises  of  hospitality,  for  in  communicating  ideas,  for  the 
which  there  was  greater  need  in  edification  of  others;  and  in  accom- 
ancient  days,  than  in  our  own;  ow-  modating  them  to  difterent  ages,  to 
ing  to  the  increase  of  accommoda-  different  grades  of  intellectual  cul- 
tions  on  journeys.  This  change,  tivation,  and  to  different  conditions 
being  accompanied  by  greater  ease  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  in- 
in  travelling,  multiplies  travellers  competent  a  standard  is  to  be  found, 
so  exceedingly;  that  if  they  should  in  a  man’s  ability  to  write  an  inge- 
be  considered  as  generally  having  nious  discourse,  of  his  talent  to 
the  claim  of  being  inmates  of  the  suit  himself  to  the  variety  stated, 
private  houses  of  the  places  which  in  character  and  in  circumstances, 
they  visit,  there  is  a  great  proper-  Thus  far,  indeed,  the  two  branches 
tion  of -people,  whom  it  would  keep  of  ministerial  duty  are  alike;  that 
continually  from  their  homes;  and  they  require  clear  conceptions  of 
another  great  proportion,  whose  the  matters  to  be  discoursed  on. 
homes  would  become  in  a  manner  But  they  are  evidently  unlike,  in 
houses  of  entertainment.  In  short,  regard  to  the  being  fitted  to  the 
on  this  point,  what  has  been  said  wants  of  individuals.  And  then, 
should  be  considered  as  guarding  as  to  the  qualification  called  for  by 
against  extremes.  In  relation  to  it,  both,  we  are  more  likely  to  be  test- 
there  is  something  due  to  social  ed  by  the  unexpected  occasions  of 
sensibility,  and  something  to  cour-  the  one,  than  by  those  of  the  other, 
tesy;  but  there  is  also  something'  admitting  of  retirement  and  pre- 
due  to  private  convenience,  in  re-  vious  study. 

gard  to  time  and  to  expense.  Perhaps  also,  in  the  term  “  apt 

As  to  a  remaining  species  of  to  teach,”  the  Apostle  further  inti- 
hospitality,  or  what  is  so  called,  mates — and  surely,  he  could  not 
consisting  in  the  interchange  of  have  intimated  any  thing  more  rea- 
civilities,  tending  to  good  under-  sonable  or  more  important — habit¬ 
standing  and  intercourse  among  ual  readiness  to  be  engaged  in  this 
neighbours  and  acquaintance;  it  is  duty,  as  opportunity  may  serve, 
not  here  believed  to  have  been  In  the  case  of  the  want  of  this  wil- 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  i  ling  mind;  it  is  indeed  a  deficien- 
Apostle,  in  this  place.  Such  mu-  |  cy,  inconsistent  with  the  clerical 
tual  civilities  may  be  innocent,  and  |  cnaracter.  To  be  obtruding  on 
even  useful;  or  they  may  be  in  con-  people  with  our  instructions,  would 
trariety  to  both  these  properties;  j  be  pedantry  in  some  cases;  and  a 
accordingly  as  they  may  be  con-  casting  of  pearls  before  swine,  in 
ducted.  But  they  do  not  come  under  others.  But  where  we  are  looked 
the  character  of  Christian  hospitality,  to  for  such  a  benefit;  much  more. 
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where  application  to  it  is  directly  ij  must  have  been  designed  in  refer- 
made;  the  evading  of  the  opportu-  ence  to  the  exercise  of  lawful  rights 
nity  is  too  strongly  presumptive,  of  over  children  and  servants:  which 
there  being  little  or  no  interest  ta-  latter  description  of  people  were 
ken  in  the  very  end  of  the  profes-  at  that  time  slaves.  For  although 
sion.  there  may,  in  some  instances,  be 

“  Not  given  to  wine.”  The  pro-  the  disagreeable  duty  of  chastise- 
hibition  seems  to  carry  a  sense,  fal-  ment;  yet  as  this  is  much  oftener 
ling  short  of  any  allusion  to  ine-  theeftectofpassion,thanawelladap- 
briety.  Without  going  to  such  ted  mean  of  the  reformation  of  the 
scandalous  excess,  a  man  may  be  ofl’ender,  there  was  use  in  the  Apos- 
under  the  influence  of  too  keen  an  tie’s  interdicting  to  a  minister,  of 
appetite  for  the  seducing  juice  of  the  being  prone  to  a  violent  en- 
the  grape.  Accordingly  the  Apos-  forcement  of  his  authority.  For  it 
tie,  although,  in  another  epistle  to  is  here  thought,  that  no  more  than 
the  same  Timothy,  with  a  view  to  this  is  intended  under  the  term, 
some  bodily  infirmity,  which  would  Some  have  interpreted  the  place, 
be  helped  by  a  generous  regimen,  as  forbidding  bodily  castigation,  in 
he  counsels  to  the  use  of  wine;  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
this  epistle  throws  in  a  caution  to  cipline.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  ministry  in  general,  not  to  be  Christians,  in  the  apostolic  age,  had 
too  free  in  the  indulgence.  Doubt-  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
less,  besides  the  permission  of  the  the  kingaom  declared  by  its  found- 
medicinal  use  of  me  liquid,  there  is  er  to  be  not  of  this  world,  as  in  any 
that  comprehended  in  another  instance  to  have  endured  the  intro- 
epistle  of  the  apostle,  where  he  duction  of  corporal  pains  and  pe- 
says — “Every  creature  of  God  is  nalties  within  its  pale;  there  would 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  be  no  difficulty,  in  concurring  in 
it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.”  the  sense  referred  to.  But  as  there 
Still  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  no  evidence  of  there  having  been, 
the  restraint  of  the  admonition —  at  that  time,  nor  for  centuries  af- 
“  using  the  world,  without  abusing  terwards,  any  such  grievous  cor- 
it.”  Excessive  or  luxurious  appe-  ruption,  either  in  faith  or  in  prac- 
tite,  whatever  be  the  object  of  it,  tice;  it  may  be  considered  as  less 
lowers  the  character  of  any  man,  discountenanced  by  the  interpreta- 
and  especially  that  of  a  clergyman.*  tion,  than  by  the  opinion  that  the 
In  regard  to  the  appetite  for  wine,  supposed  admonition  was  neither 
or  for  any  other  intoxicating  drink;  given,  nor  requisite  under  existing 
there  is  no  need  to  enhance  the  circumstances, 
odium  of  it,  by  insisting  on  the  “  Not  given  to  filthy  lucre.” 
point,  that  it  is  at  least  a  temp.ora-  This  must  signify  gain,  acquired 
rv  disqualification  for  duties,  to  bv base  means.  It  is  true,  that  a 
tfie  performance  of  which  he  is  lia-  cliristian— especially  a  minister — 
ble  to  be  summoned  at  any  time:  may  have  his  heart  too  much  set  on 
because,  as  was  said,  he  may  stop  v/orldly  treasure,  however  honour- 
short  of  this;  and  yet  be  “  given  to  ably  acquired.  But  the  preceding 
wine,”  in  the  sense  contemplated  criticism  grows  out  of  the  original 
by  the  Apostle.  word  “  which  so  incor- 

“No  striker.”  We  ought  not  to  poratestheideaof  baseness  with  that 
admit  the  supposition,  that  the  of  the  gain  contemplated,  as  to 
Apostle  thought  it  needful,  in  this  leave  no  medium  between  the  con- 
place,  to  give  a  lesson  against  ruf-  struction  given,  and  one  founded 
fian  violence.  The  instruction  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Apos- 
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tie  considered  all  gain  as  base: 
which  would  be  a  sentiment,  that 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 
The  dishonor  reflected  on  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  by*  the  acquisition  or  the 
pursuit  of  .base  gain,  must  be  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked:  when  he 
is  always  in  danger  of  being  accu¬ 
sed  of  avarice,  even  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  demand  of  what  is  his  own. 

“  But  patient.”  The  word  is 
“  and  fitly  rendered  “  pa¬ 

tient,”  if  it  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  being  moderate  and 
unassuming  in  every  line  of  social 
intercourse.  Perhaps  it  is  here  es¬ 
pecially  opposed  to  the  traite  of 
character  referred  to  in  the  clause 
immediately  preceding — the  being 
intemperate  and  inordinate  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain. 

“Not  a  Brawler.”  This  term 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  vul¬ 
garity,  which,  in  modern  phraseolo¬ 
gy,  goes  under  the  name  of  brawling;  i 
but  is  prohibitory  of  a  contentious 
character,  in  any  form.  Nothing 
less  than  this  being  included  in  the 
original  word  which  is  in 

contrariety  to  fighting  and  quarrel¬ 
ling  of  every  description. 

“  Not  covetous:”  The  word  so 
translated — “  m^tXupyvpoif^^ — con¬ 
firms  the  construction  which  was 
given  of  another  expression — 
** This  was  explain¬ 
ed  to  be  the  contrary  of  a  lover  of 
base  gain.  But  now  we  have  a  word, 
which  strictly  means  the  contra¬ 
ry  of  a  lover — meaning  to  excess — 
of  money;  and  which  may  be  appli¬ 
ed,  whether  it  be  acquired  justly 
or  otherwise.  It  does  not  imply  a 
man’s  being  indifferent  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  himself  and  his  family; 
but  requires  his  being  a  pattern  of 
the  duty  which  he  is  to  inculcate, 
to  “set  the  affections  on  things 
above,  and  not  on  things  of  the 
earth.” 

“  One  that  ruleth*well  his  own 
house,  having  his  children  in  sub¬ 
jection,  with  all  gravity.”  The 
VoL.  II, 


fitness  of  this  requisition  is  proved 
by  the  improbability,  that  without 
a  competency  to  the  more  limited 
discipline,  a  minister  will  be  equal 
to  tlie  more  enlarged  sphere  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  concerns. 

[The  commentary  on  this  text 
to  be  continued.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“/t  is  necessary  that  a  good  preach- 

er  be  a  good  man.^^ 

The  great  end  of  a  Christian 
preacher  is  to  move  and  change  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers;  to  root  out 
vice  and  to  plant  virtue  in  its  room, 
to  save  their  souls  and  guide  them 
to  the  attainment  of  supreme  feli¬ 
city.  To  do  this,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  employ  the  highest  powers  of 
reason  and  good  sense;  virtue  also 
must  become  his  auxiliary  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  his  object,  and  enable 
him  to  retain  it.  It  was  a  saving 
of  the  ancients,  “  no  man  can  be  an 
orator  without  moral  virtue,”  and 
I  say,  “  no  man  can  be  a  preacher 
without  evangelical  holiness.”  For 
sometime,  I  confess,  the  truth  of 
this  important  maxim  appeared  to 
me  little  more  than  a  paradox,  and 
it  would  probably  have  appeared 
so  still,  if  a  little  practice  in  the 
department  of  Christian  eloquence 
had  not  informed  me  better  on  the 
subject.  Now  I  understand  and  per¬ 
ceive,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  for  a  good  preaclier  to  be  a  good 
man.  To  have  no  other  views,  than 
such  as  a  Christian  orator  proposes 
to  himself,  and  never  to  abandon 
them;  to  renounce  self-love,  and 
the  many  little  complacencies  that 
attend  it,  to  prefer  the  amendment 
of  their  hearts  to  the  applauses  of 
their  hearers,  their  conversion  to 
their  admiration,  to  aim  wholly  and 
solely  at  their  salvation,  without 
excepting  even  the  gratification 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  dis¬ 
playing  sound  and  affecting  elo¬ 
quence;  can  you,  let  me  ask,  do  all 
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this  withorut  being  a  good  man?  and 
yet  if  you  do  it  not,  you  will  preach 
to  little  purpose.  Vanity,  and  self- 
love  will  be  often  suggesting  to  you 
such  language  as  this- — why  do  you 
not  follow  your  inclination,  and 
abandon  yourself  to  the  impulse  of 
your  genius?  Why  do  you  not  imi¬ 
tate  such  and  such  preachers?  They 
are  universally  admired,  and  mur¬ 
murs  of  approbation  accompany  and 
follow  every  period  of  their  dis¬ 
courses.  How^  will  you  resist  this 
fascinating  allurement,  how  check 
the  suggestions  of  self-approbation, 
and  prevent  their  swelling  into 
criminal  self-applause  without  the 
aid  of  Christian  humility?  The  end 
of  pulpit  eloquence  can  never  be 
answered  without  convincing  our 
hearers  of  the  greatness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  eternal  truths;  without 
aft’ecting  and  exciting  them  to  ho¬ 
liness,  without  warming  their  hearts 
with  its  beauty  and  excellence. 
This  is  undeniable,  but  it  requires 
the  preachei  to  be  a  pious  man: 
without  these  feelings  in  his  own 
heart,  in  vain  will  he  endeavour  to 
communicate  them  to  his  hearers. 
But  you  wdll  say,  perhaps,  that 
without  being  a  pious  man,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  appear  such.  I  wili 
assume  the  air,  the  manner,  the  ex¬ 
pressions,  in  short,  every  thing  but 
tlie  reality  of  piety,  and  this  will 
answer  every  purpose;  but  can  a 
man  aim  all  his  life  at  deceiving 
the  public,  can  he  perforin  all  the 
offices  of  his  holy  ministry  under 
the  garb  of  hypocrisy  and  impos¬ 
ture?  will  he  confound  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  preacher  with  that  of  a 
comedian,  by  placing  the  pulpit 
and  the  theatre  upon  a  level? — gra¬ 
cious  Heaven!  what  a  disposition 
is  this  to  brin^  to  the  sacred  func¬ 
tion  of  a  minister  of  God,  to  the 
conversion  of  miinkind!  Can  you 
imagine  that  you  will  long  be  able 
to  support  yourborrow^ed  character, 
that  the  world  will  be  always  a 
dupe  to  your  imposture!  He  has 


but  little  knowledge  of  it,  who 
cherishes  such  a  hope,  for  keen  are 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  especially 
when  prying  into  the  conduct  of 
those  whose  profession  holds  them 
out  as  examples  to  mankind.  Be¬ 
hind  all  this  show  of  piety,  the  vo- 
luptuary,  the  worldling  and  the 
profane  man  will  be  discovered; 
sooner  or  later  the  mask  will  drop, 
and  the  supposed  lamb  will  prove 
to  have  been  a  wolf.  The  broad 
daylight  will  remove  the  shades  of 
the  night,  and  the  hypocrite  will 
come  forth  in  his  appropriate  co¬ 
lours.  But  suppose  you  could  suc- 
ceefl  in  concealing  such  imposture 
from  the  eyes  of  fellow  mortals, 
would  not  the  sight  of  it  fill  your 
own  mind  with  horror!  To  a  man, 
who  has  any  sense  of  honour,  or 
religion  remaining,  nothing  could 
be  more  insupportable.  As  often 
as  you  speak  from  the  pulpit,  would 
not  your  conscience  reproach  you 
in  this  language:  “  Physician  heal 
thyself:’*  will  you  trifle  continual¬ 
ly  with  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  human  life? — Must  your 
heart  be  ever  at  variance  with  your 
expressions,  and  you  yourself  be  a 
stranger  to  the  qualities,  which  you 
wish  to  form  in  others?  To  day 
you  declaim  against  some  particu¬ 
lar  vice;  you  paint  it  in  trie  most 
hideous  colours,  you  passionately 
inveigh  and  thunder  against  its  vo¬ 
taries,  while  a  silent  voice  is  con¬ 
tinually  whispering  to  your  con¬ 
science,  that  “  thou  art  the  man.’’ 
To-morrow  you  undertake  to  in¬ 
spire  your  hearers  witli  the  love  of 
some  particular  virtue,  and  to  this 
end,  you  represent  it  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  forms — you 
omit  nothing  to  enforce  its  excel¬ 
lence  and  its  practice.  Is  this  per¬ 
petual  conflict  between  conscious 
guilt,  and  apparent  sanctity  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  preacher?  Is  not  tlie 
bitterness  of  gall  thus  mixed  with 
the  pleasure  attending  all  popular 
admiration?  Does  it  not  more  than 
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balance  all, the.  applause  you  can 
receive?  Are  the  incessant  re¬ 
proaches  of  your  own  mind  to  be 
endured?  If  disregarded,  can  any 
hearer  be  more  obdurate  than  the 
preaclier?  But  you  say,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  virtue  supplies  its  reality 
in  a  Christian  orator,  whose  end  is 
answered,  if  he  stir  the  heart  and 
warm  the  imagination;  personal  ho¬ 
liness  contributes  nothing  to  this. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  very  grie¬ 
vous  mistake.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  heart-felt,  and  artificial  ef¬ 
fusions  must  be  ever  wide  arid  im¬ 
mutable.  Let  us  suppose  two  per¬ 
sons  endowed  with  tne  same  wit 
and  genius,  improved  by  the  same 
studies,  and  learning,  with  equal 
talents  natural  and  acquired,  and 
only  this  difference  between  them, 
that  one  is  a  pious  man,  and  the 
other  is  not  so.  I  request  both  these 
to  deliver  a  discourse  upon  the 
judgments  of  God;  upon  death;  up¬ 
on  the  torments  of  hell,  and  the 
joys  of  heaven.  The  pious  man, 
having  maturely  considered  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  and  arranged 
his  matter  regularly  in  his  mind, 
commits  his  reflections  to  paper. 
As  he  is  fully  possessed  with  a 
sense  of  these  great  truths,  and  re¬ 
lishes  them  accordingly,  his  expres¬ 
sions  flow  naturally  from  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  heart,  which  suggests 
to  him  such  a  variety  of  ideas  and 
expressions,  that  his  pen  is  unable 
to  collect  them  all.  The  other, 
who  has  every  desirable  quality  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  piety,  enters  upon  a 
task  quite  irksome  to  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  examines,  indeed  dis¬ 
tinctly  all  the  parts  of  his  subject, 
and  arranges  them  in  good  order; 
and  knowing  moreover,  that  to 
write  well  on  such  trutlis,  the  af¬ 
fections  must  be  roused  to  some 
degree  of  animation,  he  endeavours 
to  heat  his  fancy  with  affecting 
images,  and  to  call  up  feelings  cal¬ 
culated  to  confer  some  energy  on 
his  discourse.  In  the  first  tumult  ; 


of  his  spirits  he  may  pen  some  glow¬ 
ing  sentiments,  some  melting  ex¬ 
pressions.  But  these  forcedf  im¬ 
pressions  are  of  very  short  duration; 
the  spirits  languish,  the  unnatural 
fire  is  soon  extinguished,  and  the 
heart  relapses  into  its  first  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  coldness;  nor  can  it  be 
roused  afresh  without  repeated 
violence  to  its  habitual  languor  and 
indevotion.  Let  us  now  examine 
and  compare  the  sermons  of  these 
twm  preachers — what  a  difference 
is  there  in  their  style,  sentiments, 
and  expressions?  The  style  in  one 
is  easy,  natural,  varied,  flowing, 
sprightly,  affectionate,  and  anima¬ 
ting.  In  the  other,  it  is  constrain¬ 
ed,  and  forced,  dull,  flat,  uniform 
and  unimpressive.  Whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  this  dift'erence?  Their  ta¬ 
lents  are  supposed  to  be  equal,  but 
their  hearts  are  not  the  same.  One 
has  a  deep  feeling  of  what  he  says; 
the  other  has  none  at  all,  or  at  most 
one  that  is  artificial,  and  of  course 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  is 
uttering.  The  mind  has  but  one 
language,  but  the  heart  expresses 
itself  with  endless  variety.  When 
we  deliver  what  is  suggested  by 
the  mind  only,  our  expressions  are 
meagre,  flat  and  insipid;  but  when 
we  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
our  discourse  becomes  diversified, 
spirited  and  copious.  The  mind 
has  only  one  determinate  form, 
whereas  the  heart,  like  another 
Proteus  is  capable  of  many.  It  is 
observed,  that  every  man  is  elo¬ 
quent  in  his  own  cause,  because  he 
is  actuated  by  a  quick  sense  of 
what  he  is  saying;  he  speaks  rather 
from  the  heart  than  the  understand- 

A  preacher,  moreover,  should  be 
influenced  by  tlie  spirit  of  God; 
which  can  never  be  the  case,  unless 
this  spirit  l)e  in  him.  His  discour¬ 
ses  should  appear  to  be  rather  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than 
the  fruits  of  art  and  study;  but 
without  holiness  in  the  speaker 
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they  can  never  be  so.  When  God 
inspired  his  prophets,  he  either 
found,  or  made  them  saints.  Sel¬ 
dom,  or  never  does  a.  Balaam  be¬ 
come  the  depository  of  his  commu¬ 
nications.  It  is  in  the  silence  of 
retirement,  at  a  distance  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  when  the  heart 
grows  warm  from  holy  meditation, 
that  we  must  acquire  that  energy, 
which  like  a  two  edged  sword  can 
pierce  the  hearts  of  our  hearers; 
that  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
are  to  be  elicited,  which  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  most  hardened  sinner, 
and  cause  the  most  obstinate  to 
relent.  Now  will  any  preacher 
accomplish  all  this,  unless  he  be  a 
pious  man,  or  striving  seriously  to 
become  so?  I  know,  indeed,  that 
the  divine  writings,  which  are  the 
sources  of  Christian  eloquence,  lie 
open  to  all;  but  all  will  not  be 
equally  enliglitened,  and  affected 
by  reading  them.  Far  more  dis¬ 
cerning  are  the  eyes,  far  more  sen¬ 
sible  is  the  heart  of  a  pious  preach¬ 
er,  than  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
i*acter:  a  thousand  beauties  escape 
the  notice  of  tlie  latter,  which  the 
former  perceives  and  cherishes 
with  the  fonilest  delight.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  (his  difterence  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Bernard  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  a  solitary  life.”  Quo 
spiritu  scripturee  factge  sunt,  eo  spi- 
ritu  legi  desiderant,  eo  ipso  etiam 
intelligendee  sunt.  Nunquam  ingre- 
dieris  in  sensuiu  Pauli,  donee  usu 
bonee  intentionls  in  lectione  ejus,  a 
studio  assiduae  meditationis,  spiri- 
tum  ejus  imbiberis.  Nunquam  in- 
telliges  David,  donee  experientia 
ipsos  Psalrnorum  eftectus  indueris.” 
The  sacred  writings  ai  e  to  be  read 
with  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
were  composed,  or  they  are  not  in¬ 
telligible:  you  will  never  compre¬ 
hend  the  full  meaning  of  St.  Paul, 
’till  you  shall  have  imbibed  his 
spirit,  never,  ’till  you  read  him  with 
a  pure  intention,  and  diligent  me¬ 
ditation;  never  will  you  perfectly 


understand  the  prophet  David, ’till 
experience  shall  have  taught  you 
all  those  affections,  which  are  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  his  Psalms.” _ 

How  is  it  possible,  for  us  to  be  fiU 
led  with  tne  same  spirit,  that  ani¬ 
mated  the  great  Apostle,  or  feel 
the  transports  of  David  expressed 
in  his  psalms  without  habits  of  ho¬ 
liness?  When  we  read  the  holy 
scriptures  with  a  view  only  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  literal  meaning,  by 
a  competent  skill  in  their  original 
languages,  and  intense  application, 
we  may  in  a  great  degree  accom. 
plish  our  purpose.  But  a  preacher 
must  stuuy  them  from  different 
motives — ^he  must  not  merely  un¬ 
derstand  them,  but  regarding  them 
as  instruments  in  his  nands  to  re¬ 
claim  sinners,  and  promote  univer* 
sal  righteousness,  he  must  feel  and 
relish  them.  To  a  man  destitute 
of  holiness  this  heavenly  manna 
will  always  be  tasteless.  Although 
we  be  ever  such  constant  and  dili¬ 
gent  readers  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  meditate  on  them  ever  so  in¬ 
tensely,  yet  still  it  is  necessary  we 
should  experience  in  ourselves, 
what  the  prophet  Ezekiel  felt, 
when,  by  the  command  of  God,  he 
had  eaten  the  mysterious  book  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
prophecies;  *‘and  it  was  in  my 
mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.” 
A  pleasure  reserved  for  religious 
persons  onlv.  Happy,  then,  are 
they,  whose  hearts  are  pure  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  those  criminal  passions 
that  defile  the  soul,  for  they  shall 
see  Gody  not  only  face  to  face  in 
heaven,  but  even  in  this  life,  the^ 
shall  behold  him  in  his  divine  wri¬ 
tings,  as  in  a  glass  which  reflects  a 
representation  of  his  attributes— 
never  let  us  forget  this  admonition 
of  the  book  of  wisdom  Chap*  1— 
“  wisdom,”  (or  a  quick  sense  and 
relish  of  eternal  truths)  wisdom 
shall  not  enter  into  a  malicious 
soul,  nor  dwell  in  the  body  that  is 
subject  to  sin.”  “  Truth,”  says  pious 
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Bernard,  "  does  not  manifest  itself 
to  impure  souls,  and  wisdom  does 
not  reside  in  them,  in  those  per¬ 
sons,  I  mean,  who  ambitiously  court 
the  praise  of  men,  who  shamefully 
traffic  with  their  ministry,  who 
preach  only  for  a  subsistence,  and 
are  sensible  of  no  other  advantage, 
than  what  they  themselves  reap 
from  their  discourses.  How  dare 
they  assert  things,  which  they  have 
not  seen,  and  speak  of  matters,  of 
which  they  are  ignorant?  Why  do 
they  undertake  tne  works  of  light, 
before  they  are  illuminated!  “  Im- 
puris  non  se  ostendit  veritas,  non 
se  credit  sapientia:  qujeris  quern 
dicam  impurum?  Qui  laudes  re- 
quirit  humanas,  qui  non  ponit  sine 
sumptu  Evangelium,  qui  evangeli- 
zat  ut  manducet,  qui  non  requirit 
fructum  sed  datum.  Cur  opus  lu- 
cis  antelucem  prsesumitis?” 

When  by  an  edifjdng  life,  men 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  “  the 
salt  of  the  earth,”  they  may  aspire 
humbly  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world, 
••by  diisplaying  the  brightness  of 
their  eloquence.”  “  This”  says  St. 
Chrysostom  “  is  the  order  of  things 
established  by  Christhimself.” — lie 
first  tells  his  apostles  that  they  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
says,  “ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.” 
Thus  the  preacher’s  first  care 
should  be  to  live  well,  and  his  se¬ 
cond  to  instruct  well.  Contempt, 
“says  St.  Gregory,  Horn.  12  in 
EvangJ^is  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  man’s  discourse,  whose  life 
is  contemptible  “  cujus  vita  despi- 
citur,  restat  ut  ejus  prodicatio  con- 
temiiatur.”  “  I  hear  with  pleasure,” 
says  the  deVout  St.  Bernard,  “the 
voice  of  that  preacher,  whose  en¬ 
deavour  is  to  excite  in  me  a  saving 
compunction,  and  not  to  attract  the 
vain  applause  of  his  audience.  But 
if  he  would  succeed  in  this  design, 
let  him  imitate  the  dove,  let  him 
begin  by  a  lamentation  for  his  own 
sins,  and  those  of  the  people,  and 
thus  will  he  induce  me  to  deplore 


my  own  personal  transgressions. 
Example  is  always  more  effectual 
than  precept,  especially  on  these 
occasions.  There  will  be  then  an  ♦ 
invincible  power  in  your  voice,  if 
both  your  hearers  and  yourself  are 
convinced  by  your  conduct,  that 
you  are  fully  persuaded  of  every 
thing,  which  you  wish  others  to 
believe.  Let  there  b<5  complete 
harmony  between  your  words  and 
actions:  do  that  first,  which  you  re¬ 
quire  of  me,  and  you  will  probably 
reform  me,  but  if  in  this  you  should 
fail,  not  you,  but  my  own  obstinate 
and  obdurate  heart  must  incur  all 
the  blame.  Give  me  leave  to  sup¬ 
pose,  as  I  have  done  above,  that 
two  orators,  the  one  a  vicious,  and 
the  other  a  virtuous  man  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  same  degree  of  ge¬ 
nius,  application  and  learning; 
which  of  these,  think  you,  will  bear 
the  prize  of  eloquence?  Not  to  de¬ 
cide  this  question  by  the  authority 
of  our  sacred  oracles,  or  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Christian  fathers,  let 
us  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
as  expressed  by  a  Pagan  orator, 
when  writing  on  this  subjects— “  I 
will  answer  for  it,  “  says  he,”  that  of 
the  two,  the  virtuous  man  will  prove 
the  most  eloquent.”  Demus  id, 
quod  nullo  modo  fieri  potest,  idem 
ingenii  studii,  doctrinae,  pessimo 
atque  optimo  viro,  uter  melior  dice- 
tur  orator?  Nimirum  qui  homo  quo- 
quemelior.  Quntil.1.12.  Ins.  orat.c. 

1.  Nay,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
the  soul  must  be  disengaged  from 
vice,  be  free  from  all  irregular  af¬ 
fections,  before  it  can  be  engaged 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  so  noble  and 
perfect  a  study  as  that  of  eloquence. 
For  can  the  mind  dw^ell  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  most  noble  and  de¬ 
grading  objects — Is  it  possible  for 
the  most  appropriate  and  elevated 
sentiments  to  meet  in  the  same 
heart  with  such  as  are  abject  and 
mean?  This  indeed  may  be  the 
case  if  the  same  man  be  both  vir¬ 
tuous  and  wicked.”  “  Ne  studio 
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quidam  opens  piilcherrimi  vacare 
mens,  nisi  omnibus  vitiis  libera,  po¬ 
test.  In  eodem  pectore  nullum  est 
honestorum,  turpiumque  consor¬ 
tium;  et  cogitare  optima  siinul  et 
deterrinia  non  magis  est  unius  ani- 
mi,  quain  ejusdem  hominis  bon  urn 
esse  et  malum.”  Ibid.  “  Nothing,”  j 
says  the  same  judicious  critic, “is  I 
more  gloomy  and  tempestuous,  no-  ! 
thing  so  ti)rn  and  divided,  as  an  evil  j 
conscience;  amidst  such  agitation 
can  eloquence  find  a  place?  As 
well  might  we  expect  that  a  field 
over-run  with  thorns  and  briars 
should  produce  the  most  excellent  i 
crops” — “Nihil  tain  laceratum 
quain  mala  mens.  Quis  inter  hiec  } 
eloquentise  locus?  Non  hercle  ma¬ 
gis  quam  frugibus  in  terra  sentibus 
ac  rubis  occupat^.  Again,  says  he, 

“  disguise  yourself  in  the  best  nlan- 
ner  you  can,  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  assume  such  sentiments  as  na¬ 
ture  has  denied  you,  yet  dissimula¬ 
tion  will  sooner  or  later  betray  it¬ 
self,  and  a  species  of  hesitation  in¬ 
dicate  the  contrast  existing  between 
the  mind  and  the  heart.”  “  Prodit 
se  quamlibet  custodiatur  simula- 
tio,  nec  unquam  tanta  fuit  eloquen¬ 
tise  facu  Itas,  ut  non  titubet  ac  hsereat , 
quoties  ab  animo  verba  dissenti- 
unt.”  “  Now  an  orator,  who  is  a 
vicious  man,  must  necessarily  speak 
of  things  in  a  manner  difterent 
from  the  sense  he  has  of  them.” 

But  if  he  be  a  virtuous  man,  let 
him  say  what  he  will,  and  he  will  j 
probably  speak  eloquently;  for  his 
words  being  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts,  if  proceeding  from  a  heart 
breaming  honour,  probity  and  vir¬ 
tue  they  will  seldom  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressive.  “  Bonos  nunquam  hones- 
tus  sermo  deficiet,  nec  quidquam 
non  disert^,  quod  honesty,  dicitur.” 

^uinU  1.  12.  c.  1. 

Will  a  preacher,  who  is  not  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man  apply  himself  constantly 
to  mediate  on  those  appalling  truths 
of  religion  so  powerfully  calculated 
to  alarm  the  consciences  of  sinners! 


I  No,  he  would  rather  cautiously 
avoid  what  would  interrupt  his 
guilty  peace,  and  fill  his  mind  with 
terrors.  He  would  rather  employ 
his  time  in  painting  the  manners 
of  mankind,  in  displaying  his  fan¬ 
cy  by  sketching  some  prominent 
characters,  in  indulging  himself  in 
pompous  images,  and  magnificent 
descriptions,  in  studied  reflections 
on  such  branches  of  moral  conduct, 
as  have  little,  or  no  bearing  on  the 
appropriate  duties,  and  truths  of 
Christianity.  He  m^,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  polite  and  nond,  delicate 
and  agreeable,  but  eloquent  he  will 
not  be.  No  religious  affections, 
no  saving  convictions  will  be  exci¬ 
ted  in  himself,  or  his  hearers.  And 
truly,  how  can  a  man  inspire  his 
audience  with  a  dread  of  God’s 
judgments,  who  is  not  disturbed 
by  them  himself?  How  will  he  re¬ 
present  to  others  the  pains  of  hell, 
who  suffers  no  idea  of  them  to  dwell 
upon  his  own  mind?  Can  he  who 
is  a  lover  and  idolater  of  the  world 
persuade  men  to  despise  and  hate 
it?  How  will  he  preach  humility, 
who  is  swelled  with  pride?  What 
a  picture  will  he  draw  of  profane 
love,  who  is  himself  a  slave  to  its 
illusions!'  I  know,  “  says  St.  Je- 
rom,”t  hat  the  plunderer  of  another’s 
goods,  can  declaim  against  injus¬ 
tice,  “  accusare  avaritiam  et  latro 
potest.” — Epist.  ad  Nepos.  The  vo¬ 
luptuous  against  unlawful  pleasures, 
and  the  proud  against  worldly  am¬ 
bition,  they  may  declaim,  I  say, 
but  preach  they  cannot  against 
these  vices. 

The  prince  of  profane  eloquence 
assures  us,  that  tne  essential  point 
in  the  art  of  ’speaking  well,  is  to 
appear  in  such  a  character  to  those, 
whom  you  address,  as  you  would 
wish  to  possess.  But  to  do  this, 
your  conduct  must  be  above  re¬ 
proach,  and  it  must  appear  to  them 
houourable,  wise  and  virtuous,  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  elevated:  without  this, 
all  the  precepts,  on  which  so  much 
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reliance  is  placed,  are  of  no  other  and  in  the  end  subdue,  and  tri- 
use,  than  to  form  insipid  declaim-  umph  over  it.  Of  such  we  may  be 
ers,*  who  place  all  the  force  and  induced  to  say,  that  they  delight 
ora'ces  of  their  art  in  pleasing,  flat-  and  charm,  while  they  fail  to  in- 
tering,  and  deceiving  the  multi-  struct,  or  persuade  us.  This  de- 
tude.  “Caput  esse  arbitrator  feet  must  be  deemed  essential, 
oratoris,  ut  et  ipsis  apud  quos  age-  since  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
ret,  talis  qualem  ipse  optaret,  vide-  end  of  Christian  eloquence,  and  ar- 
retur.  Id  efficere  vitee  dignitate,  gues  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the 
de  qu^  nihil  rhetorici  isti  doctores  preacher.  He  will  never  move 
in  preeceptis  suis  reliquissent.  Ipsa  others,  who  is  unmoved  himself, 
autem  prsecepta  artis  rhetoric ee  sic  He  will  impart  no  warntth  from  a 
illudere  solebat,  ut  ostenderet  non  cold  heart,  nor  a  feeling  sense,  if 
modo  eos  illius  expertes  esse  pru-  animation  be  wanted.  Many  ser- 
dentise,  quamsibiascisserint,  sedne  mons,  which  are  much  applauded, 
hancipsamdicendirationeni,ac  viam  I  have  read  with  little,  or  no  emo- 
nosse.*’  Cic.de  orat.  The  divine  Pla-  tion;  because  the  preacher  felt  none 
toadoptsnearlythesamesentiments  when  he  composed  them.  Thelow- 
and  language  in  his  admirable  dia-  est  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a 
logues,  in  which  he  delights  in  expo-  sermon,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  pro¬ 
sing  such  ridiculous  and  contempti-  nounce  it  humorous,  and  witty:  for 
ble  orators.  Butitis  particularly  in-  the  most  refined  wit  will  never  be 
cumbenton  the  Christian  preacher  to  able  to  excite  that  vivacity,  that 
besuchinreality,ashe wouldwishto  animation  and  fervour,  which  flow 
appear,  for  otherwise  he  will  never  from  the  heart.  An  upright  heart 
appear  to  his  hearers  in  the  charac-  is  far  more  essential  to  eloquence 
ter,  which  he  affects  to  possess.  No-  than  a  ready  wit:  the  first  may  sup- 
thing  buta  virtuous  life,  and  an  un-  ply  the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  but 
blemished  reputation,  can  inspire  no  share  of  wit  can  compensate  for 
that  evangelical  freedom  in  exhort-  the  want  of  piety:  nay,  properly 
ing,  reproving,  and  threatening  sin-  speaking,  it  is  the  heart  only,  that 
ners,  which  is  so  necessary  a  quality  can  inspire  true  and  legitimate  wit, 
in  an  ambassadorofChrist,andis  so  — and  hence  it  is,  that  in  point  of 
strongly  recommended  by  St.  Paul  pulpit  eloquence  so  few  great  wits 
in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  have  appeared,  because  men  of  re- 
For  when  a  man  is  conscious  of  ligious  and  devout  hearts  are  so 
being  guilty  in  those  very  particu-  very  rare.  In  order  to  elucidate 
lars,  vmich  he  condemns  in  others,  fully  what  I  mean  by  this  unction 
this  inward  accusation  which  never  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  the 
dies,  dejects  and  humbles  his  soul,  ■  whole  force  of  eloquence  consists, 
fills  him  with  diffidence  and  fear,  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  part 
checks  and  perplexes  all  his  exer-  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  fifteenth  homi- 
tions,  and  never  ceases  to  reprove  ly  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romany 
him  in  the  language  of  expostula-  in  wnich  he  endeavours  to  inculcate 
tion  addressed  by  God  to  sinners  on  his  hearers  love  and  charity  to 
in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  “  What  hast  the  poor.  “  God,”  says  he,  “has  giv- 
thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  en  you  his  son,  yet  you  refuse  to 
or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  give  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  sake 
covenant  in  thy  mouth?”  of  this  beloved,  who  was  delivered 

It  is  observed,  that  the  discourses  up  for  your  offences.  God,  out  of 
of  many  preachers  are  destitute  of  tenderness  for  you,  did  not  spare 
that  fire  and  unction,  which  alone  him,  though  he  was  his  only  son, 
can  soften  and  impress  the  heart,  and  you  despise  him,  while  he  tB 
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perishing  with  hunger.  That  di¬ 
vine  Saviour,  who  suffered  death 
for  you,  lies  concealed  in  the 
person  of  a  poor  man;  return  to  him 
a  part  at  least  of  that  wealth,  which 
he  has  given  you,  that  you  may 
make  a  more  Christian  use  of  the 
remainder.  You  cannot  refuse  a 
thing  so  reasonable  without  being 
more  insensible  than  the  hardest 
rock,  nor  be  so  unkind  to  him,  whom 
you  are  so  much  obliged  to  love, 
without  approaching  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  cruelty  of  demons.  Our 
blessed  master  seems  not  to  think 
his  dying  upon  the  cross  sufficient, 
but  IS  pleased  still  to  be  a  poor, 
naked  and  houseless  stranger;  to 
be  sick  and  in  prison,  that  so  you 
may  be  affected  by  these  utmost 
marks  of  his  love.  If,  says  he,  you 
make  no  return  answerable  to  the 
love,  which  I  once  expressed  for 
you  by  my  death,  be  moved,  at 
least  by  my  present  poverty;  or  if 
you  be  insensible  to  tnis,  be  not  so 
to  the  other  evils  which  I  suffer; 
let  the  imprisonment,  which  I  en¬ 
dure,  extort  compassion  from  you, 
and  if  this  have  no  effect,  think  how 
Jlittle  it  is,  that  I  ask  at  your  hands; 
a  morsel  of  bread  only,  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  house,  or  merely  a 
word  of  comfort.  If  you  continue 
pitiless,  remember,  that  for  these 
small  matters  I  have  promised 
you  the  joys  of  heaven.  But  should 
this  make  no  impression  on 
your  heart,  do  not  forget,  that  the 
miserable  being,  naked  as  he  is,  is 
a  man  like  yourself,  and  a  partaker 
of  the  same  nature.  When  you  be¬ 
hold  him  destitute  of  covering,  re¬ 
flect  how  I  was  exposed  naked  up¬ 
on  the  cross;  I  was  then  ex})osedin 
this  manner  for  your  sake,  and  am 
still  so  in  this  poor  person  on  the 
same  account:  let  this  double  con¬ 
sideration  have  its  proper  effect. 
For  your  sake  I  suffered  hunger 
and  thirst  upon  the  cross,  and  still 
suffer  both  in  the  person  of  the  mi¬ 
serable  creature  now  before  you. 


In  all  places,  and  in  all  men  I  suf¬ 
fer,  that  I  may  allure  you  to  a  love 
of  mercy,  and  offer' you  the  means, 
and  opportunity  of  obtaining  mer¬ 
cy  by  the  works  of  tenderness  and 
humanity.  Although  something  you 
must  owe  me  in  exchange  for  so 
many  benefits,  which  I  have  con- 
fered  upon  you,  yet  I  require  no¬ 
thing  from  you  as  a  debt.  What¬ 
ever  I  receive  from  you  I  regard 
as  an  offering  freely  given,  and 
promise  you  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven  as  its  reward.  Nor  do  I  ask 
you  to  deliver  me  entirely  from  a 
state  of  indigence,  much  less  to 
bestow  all  your  wealth  upon  me:  all 
[  request  is  a  little  raiment,  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  bread.  If  I  am  in  prison,  I 
do  not  entreat  you  to  break  my 
chains,  but  only  that  you  would  vi- 
sit  me:  I  indeed,  delivered  you 
from  your  fetters,  while  you  were 
groaning  under  their  weight,  for 
which  I  ask  you  merely  to  visit  me 
in  prison.  I  might,  indeed,  without 
these  works  of  mercy,  bestow  upon 
you  the  crown,  which  I  am  prepa¬ 
ring  for  you;  but  I  choose  rather  to 
afford  you  some  plausible  claim  to 
it,  that  although  infinitely  trans¬ 
cending  all  your  merits,  you  may 
appear  in  some  sort  to  deserve  it 
It  IS  for  this  reason  also,  that  al¬ 
though  I  can  subsist  without 
nourishment,  yet,  like  a  beggar, 
I  knock  at  every  door,  and  extend 
my  hand  to  receive  your  bounty— 
I  would  be  fed  by  you,  because  I 
love  you;  I  would  sit  down  at  your 
table,  as  dearest  friends  are  wont 
to  do.  The  little  sustenance  I 
want,  is  accepted  with  gratitude, 
and  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  pub¬ 
lish  to  all  mankind,  at  the  great 
day  of  final  settlement,  that  you 
had  compassionately  relieved  my 
distress.  It  is  after  this  manner, 
that  God  is  said  to  be  partaker  of 
our  charity — We  blusn  to  be  fed 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  strive 
to  conceal  it — God,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  so  loves  us,  that  though  we  make 
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a  secret  of  our  liberality,  he  pro¬ 
claims  it  openly  and  extols  it  in 
the  face  of  the  universe.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges,  without  hesitation,  that 
when  naked,  we  clothed  him. 
Consider  my  brethren,  these  great 
truths,  and  be  not  satisfied  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  as  you  do  with  ap¬ 
plause.*  For  to  what  purpose  are 
these  acclamations,  and  marks  of 
your  approbation?  I  seek  not  your 
praises,  but  your  good  works;  This 
is  the  advantage,  that  I  would  reap 
from  my  discourses:  this  I  esteem 
my  glory,  and  I  would  prefer  your 
conversion  to  a  crown.  This 
I  conjure  you  to  make  the  constant 
object  of  your  endeavours.  Be  bene¬ 
ficent  to  those,  who  arein  want,  that 
w^  may  be  all  happy  together  in  this 
life,  and  receive  the  eternal  bles¬ 
sings  of  the  next.”  We  cannot  be 
surprized,  that  a  discourse  like  this 
should  meet  with  public  approba¬ 
tion.  The  heart  feels  itself  a  fleet¬ 
ed  so  tenderly,  and  yet  so  pow  t- 
fully,  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  some  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  feelings.  Kvery  word 
of  the  holy  orator  is  a  faithml  and 
lively  expression  of  the  sentiments, 
that  are  glowing  in  his  own  breast. 
He  shows  no  anxiety  to  please  his 
hearers  by  the  customary  graces  of 
a  polished  harrangue,  but  to  leave 
a  lasting  impression  on  their  hearts; 
and  to  impart  his  own  feelings  to 
his  audience.  In  doing  this  how¬ 
ever,  he  fails  not  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
plause,  which  he  neither  covets, 
nor  seeks;  whim  he  once  succeeds 
in  procuring  a  favourable  reception 
to  nis  discourses  in  a  way  so  praise¬ 
worthy,  he  has  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  fruits  of  his  eloquence. 
I  return,  therefore,  to  my  original 
maxim,  and  conclude  by  asserting 
that  a  good  man  only  can  be  a  good 
preacher.  In  proportion  to  his  pie¬ 
ty  will  be  his  sense  of  religious 

*  It  was  customary  for  the  audience 
loudly  to  applaud  the  discourses  of  this 
eloquent  father. 
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truth,  and  according  to  this  sense 
will  be  the  success  of  his  discour¬ 
ses.  Others  may  think  on  this 
subject  as  they  please,  but  with 
respect  to  myself,  I  perceive  very 
clearly,  that  if  I  were  a  better  man 
than  I  am,  I  should  be  a  better 
preacher,  because  religious  impres¬ 
sions  would  be  deeper  in  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  convey  them 
more  powerfully  to  my  hearers. 
Let  the  profession,  then,  of  every 
clergyman  be  a  motive  with  him  to 
live  a  godly  life,  and  let  him  be  as¬ 
sured  that  his  eloquence  will  al¬ 
ways  increase  with  his  piety,  and 
its  degree  of  perfection  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  determined  by  this  infalli¬ 
ble  standard.  C.  H.  W. 

[For  the  Epiieopal  Magazine.J 

Lord  Byron. 

The  Christian  Observer,  after  a 
just  and  elegant  criticism  on  the 
genius  and  writings  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
and  particularly  on  his  late  work 
“  The  Tales  of  the  concludes 

by  expressing  a  wish  that  this 
coarse,  but  powerful  and  accurate 
delineator  of  common  life  and  man¬ 
ners  would  tune  his  lyre  to  more 
exalted  themes,  and  Stiar  with  an¬ 
gel  flight  to  those  useful  lessons, 
which  embody  the  love  of  human 
kind,  the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  ot 
country,  and  the  love  of  God. 
“  Laurels  thus  purchased,  let  .us 
hope,”  says  the  Observer,  “  we  may 
yet  have,  in  his  declining  years  to 
place  with  unreserved  applause, 
on  the  brows  of  our  respected  Mr. 
Crabbe:  such  laurels  we  unreser¬ 
vedly  concede  as  the  just  meed  of 
the  virtuous  triumphs  of  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they’s  inaturer  muse:  and  justly 
may  England  boast  of  more  than  a 
proportionate  share  of  names,  living 
and  dead,  from  whom  it  were  in¬ 
justice  to  withhold  the  wreath.  But 
if  there  be  one,  of  either  world, 
from  whom  that  wreath  shall  be 
withheld;  one,  from  whom  at  least 
posb'rity  shall  snatch  it  with  indig- 
H  h 
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nation,  and  who  has  himself,  in 
the  phrensy  of  an  ignoble  malevo¬ 
lence,  torn  it  to  atoms,  and  tramp¬ 
led  it  in  the  dust;  it  is  that  man, 
whose  writings  display  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  finest  genius  in  dark  and 
unnatural  connection  with  the  worst 
qualities  of  a  perverted  heart.  Shall 
we  say,  their  first  and  sole  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  please?^  If  so,  it  is  to 
please  that  they  may  corrupt;  to 
smile  that  they  may  slay.  Their 
author  speaks,  indeed,  of  love,  but 
he  so  speaks  as  to  warn  his  strip¬ 
ling  imitators  of  the.  dangerous  il¬ 
lusions  of  the  song.  With  a  cold 
and  satiate  mind,  he  seems  to  paint 
and  revel  in  all  the  scenes  of  imagi¬ 
nary  debauchery;  and  in  the  “  gar¬ 
nished  nuisance’’  of  a  late  work, 
scarcely  conceals, beneath  the  thin¬ 
ly  scattered  flowers  on  the  surface, 
tlie  semblance  of  a  conscience, 
which,  if  authors  are  like  their 
works,  we  should  fear  is  dead  to 
every  just  and  legitimate  feeling — 
Lust  hard  by  hate” — How  long, 
indeed,  an  abused  British  public, 
and  our  fair  country  women  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  suffer  themselves  to 
be  held  in  the  silken  chains  of  a 
poetic  enchantment,  and  how  long 
admire  a  writer,  who  has  to  offer 
to  their  admiration  a  brighter  gem, 
it  is  true,  than  any  which  sparkles  in 
his  coronet,  the  jewel  of  a  rich,  and 
brilliant  fancy,  is  more  than  we 
can  tell:  we  have  done  our  duty  in 
seizing  this  opportunity,  of  which 
we  are  not  ambitious  oi  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  to  offer  our  friendly  warning. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  as  little  en¬ 
vy  the  reputation  of  an  intimacy 
with  such  works,  as  we  do  the  me¬ 
rit  of  their  first  production,  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  disgusting  sarcasm 
of  their  author,  the  knowledge  of 
their  mischief  will  only  further  in¬ 
flame,  among  those,  from  whom  we 
should  hope  better  things,  the  cu¬ 
riosity  to  peruse  them,  we  shall 
still  have  performed  a  duty:  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  our  good  in¬ 


tentions,  and  with  the  tlianks  of 
those,  who  will  thank  us.  The 
wretched  author  might  himself,  per¬ 
haps,  one  day  thank  us,  if  by  any 
feeble  representations  of  our  own, 
or  the  stronger  protests  of  other 
critics,  his  works  should  be  less 
sold  (the  only  calamity  we  appre¬ 
hend,  such  authors  feel)  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  mind  brought  to  a  new 
position  of  self-recollection,  and 
inquiry.  At  present,  feelings  of 
the  strongest  pity  for  the  man,  min¬ 
gle  with  our  severer  reflections  on 
his  detestable,  though  fascinating 
poetry:  and  no^  only,  whilst  enjoy¬ 
ing  our  own  fire-side  comforts  and 
domestic  bliss,  in  all  the  plentitude, 
and  all  the  dullness  of  a  contented 
mediocrity,  but  even  when  contem¬ 
plating  tne  pennyless  obscurity, 
and  anguished  despair  of  Mr. 
Crabbe’s  imaginary  ‘‘  Patronized 
Boy,”  on  his  death  bed,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  look  abroad  for  a 
more  pitiable  object,  we  see  it  in 
one  foolishly  patronized  to  his  own 
undoing,  by  an  ill -thinking  multi¬ 
tude,  vmo  neither  half  relish,  nor 
half  understand  his  poetry:  we  see 
it  in  the  victim  at  once  of  passion 
and  popularity,  the  self-exiled,  the 
self-tormenting  author  of  "  Don 
Juan.” 

Mlson^s  testimony  in  favor  of  a 
Theological  Seminary.  This 
pious  Layman  in  his  life  of  Bu 
shop  Bull,  has  the  following  ex^ 
cellent  remarks:  page  15,  &c. 

“  I  cannot  help  wishing  from  the 
hearty  affection  and  good  will  I 
bear  to  the  welfare  of  religion  in 
general,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church  of  England  in. particu¬ 
lar,  that  as  we  have  noble  founda¬ 
tions,  feir  the  encouragement  of  all 
sorts  of  learning,  and  especially  for 
divinity  itself,  in  our  two  famous 
Universities,  so  that  we  had  also 
some  of  those  foundations  entirely 
set  apart,  for  the  forming  of  such 
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as  are  candidates  for  holy  orders,  ' 
where  they  might  be  fully  instruc¬ 
ted  in  all  that  knowledge,  which 
that  holy  institution  requires,  and 
in  all  those  duties  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  incumbent  upon  a  parochial 
priest  Where  lectures  might  be 
daily  read,  which,  in  a  certain 
course  of  time,  should  include  a  per¬ 
fect  scheme  of  divinity;  where  all 
particular  cases  of  conscience 
might  be  clearly  stated,  and  such 
iieral  rules  laid  down,  as  might 
able  to  assist  them  in  giving  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  all  those  who  repair  to 
them  for  advice  in  difficult  matters. 
Where  they  might  receive  right 
notions  of  all  those  spiritual  rights 
which  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  the 
greatest  secular  person  either  to 
convey  or  abolish;  and  yet  are  of 
such  great  importance,  that  some 
of  them  are  not  only  necessary  to 
the  well  being,  but  to  the  very  being 
of  the  church.  Where  they  might 
be  taught  to  perforin  all  the  puWic 
offices  of  religion,  with  a  becoming 
gravity,  and  devotion,  and  with  all 
that  advantage  of  elocution  which 
is  aptest  to  secure  attention,  and 
beget  devout  affections  in  the  con- 
gregation^  Where  they  might  be 
particularly  directed,  how  to  re¬ 
ceive  clerical  confessions,  how  to 
maice  their  applications  to  persons 
in  times  of  sickness,  and  have  such 
a  method  formed  to  guide  their  ad¬ 
dresses  of  that  nature,  that  they 
might  never  be  at  a  loss  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  assist  sick  and 
dying  persons.  Where  they  might 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  preach- 
ing;  whereby  I  mean  not  only  the 
best  method  in  composing  their 
sermons,  but  all  those  decent  ges¬ 
tures  and  graceful  deportment,  the 
influence  whereof  all  hearers  can 
easier  feel  than  express.  And 
where  they  might  have  such  judi¬ 
cious  rules  given  them,  for  prose¬ 
cuting  their  theological  studies,  as 
would  be  of  great  use  to  them  in 


their  future  conduct.  But  above 
all,  where  they  might  be  formed  by 
constant  practice,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  superiors,  to  piety 
and  devotion,  to  humility  and  cha¬ 
rity,  to  mortification  and  self-de¬ 
nial,  to  contentedness  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  life;  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  excited  to  ^eat  zeal  in 
promoting  the  salvation  of  souls, 
wliich  is  the  true  spring  of  all  that 
industry  and  application  which  is 
required  in  the  clerical  function. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  satisfaction 
to  the  governors  of  the  church  to 
ordain  persons  who  had  passed 
some  time  in  such  Seminaries  with 
the  approbation  of  their  superiors. 
It  would  be  no  small  comfort  to 
the  candidates  themselves  to  be  so 
qualified  by  the  purity  of  their  in¬ 
tentions  and  by  their  personal  en¬ 
dowments,  as  tb  find  themselves 
able  to  answer  with  a  good  con¬ 
science,  that  important  demand  in 
ordination,  whether  they  trust  they 
are  inwardly  moved,  &c.?  And 
it  would  certainly  be  a  great  bles¬ 
sing  to  the  nation  to  have  such  la¬ 
bourers  sent  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  as  had  been  wrought  up 
by  particular  application  and  stu¬ 
dy  to  that  purpose.  That  man 
knoweth  but  little  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  priesthood, 
that  can  content  himself  with  ordi¬ 
nary  attainments  for  the  discharge 
of  so  great  and  so  sacred  a  trust; 
and  yet  he  will  find  himself  very 
much  deceived,  if  he  dependeth  up¬ 
on  the  greatest  perfection  of  human 
knowledge,  without  constant  and 
fervent  prayer  to  God  for  his  grace 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  right  use 
of  it.” 

Among  other  advantages  of  our 
Theological  Seminary,  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  present  writer,  would 
be  its  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  clergy,  who  have  not  access 
to  well  furnished  libraries,  to  refresh 
and  enlarge  their  knowledge.  I;i 
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our  southern  country,  as  it  respects 
several  parishes,  it  is  customary  for 
the  clergyman  to  be  absent  during 
what  are  called  the  sickly  months, 
and  where  could  they  pass  this  va¬ 
cation  so  pleasantly  and  profitably 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  that 
church  to  whose  cause  they  are 
consecrated,  as  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Seminary,  whose  lec¬ 
tures  they  might  attend — whose  li¬ 
brary  would  be  open  to  them,  and 
whose  society  would  be  both  im¬ 
proving  and  animating.  Such  cler¬ 
gymen  would  thus  be  the  whole 
year  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
at  one  season  ministering,  and  at 
the  other  laying  in  a  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  and  incitement.  It 
appears  that  bishop  Bull  adopted  a 
similar  arrangement,  and  the  sue 
cess  of  it  in  his  case,  for  how  few 
have  attained  his  standard  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  usefulness,  ought  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  others.  “Du¬ 
ring  his  being  at  St.  George’s,  and 
some  think  for  a  year  or  two  before, 
his  constant  custom  was  to  make  a 
journey  once  a  year  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
about  two  montlus,  to  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  advantage  of  the  public 
libraries.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
to  a  young  clergyman,  when  he 
is  confined  to  a  country  cure,  to 
be  destitute  of  such  books,  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  make 
any  considerable  advance  in  his 
studies  of  divinity,  to  which  other 
parts  of  learning  contribute  their 
aid  and  assistance,  and  therefore 
consequently  are  not  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  And  if  the  solid  foundation  of 
useful  knowledge  is  not  laid,  and 
the  habit  of  studying  acquired, 
while  men  are  in  the  prime  of  their 
days,  they  seldom  make  any  pro¬ 
gress  that  will  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  them,  from  persons  of  ordi¬ 
nary  attainments.  But  Mr.  Bull, 
being  sensible  of  what  consequence 
it  was  to  season  his  youth  with  all 
that  learning  which  he  was  then 


capable  of  attaining,  took  the  me¬ 
thod  I  now  mention,  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  good  priyate  library;  and 
by  the  great  proficiency  he  made, 
it  very  sufficiently  answered  what 
he  proposed  from  it;  for  here  he 
nourished  his  mind  wdth  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  learning,  and  having  no¬ 
thing  to  distract  his  thoughts,  or 
interrupt  his  studies,  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  suppose  that  the  advances 
he  made  in  those  two  months,  were 
much  greater  than  he  could  attain 
in  double  the  time  at  his  own  cure, 
where  the  constant  duties  of  his  pa¬ 
rish,  challenged  a  large  share,  and 
where  the  want  of  books  hindered 
him  from  employing  his  leisure  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Besides, 
he  reaped  another  benefit  from  this 
excumon,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
journey,  contributed  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  health  of  his  body,  which 
by  a  constant  sedentarv  life  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  many  growing  infirmities.”  * 
See  Nelson’s  life  of  Bull,  page,  34. 

The  zeal  you  have  manifested  for 
the  Seminary,  induces  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  above  extract  will 
not  be  unacceptable. 

Carolina. 

“•4  review  of  the  life  of  Wesley; 

and  the  rise  ana  progress  of 

JlethodismJ^  By  Robert  Sou¬ 
they,  Esq. 

i^In  case  this  review  should  be 
noticed  by  our  brethren  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  society,  and  they  should 
discover  in  it  any  thing  harsh, 
misrepresented,  or  uncandid,  the 
editors  of  this  Magazine,  will  cheer¬ 
fully  publish  whatever  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  invalidate  such  statements. 
It  is  said,  that  the  learned  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  is  now  preparing  ob¬ 
servations  on  Southey’s  life  of 
Wesley.] 

Few  more  extraordinary  per* 
sons  have  appeared  in  the  Chns- 
tian  Church  than  Wesley,  whether 
we  consider  his  personal  character, 
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or  the  effects  which  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  amongst  us.  In  a  space  of 
time  much  less  than  a  century,  the 
Methodists,  have  extended  their 
principles  and  their  discipline  over 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  America.  In  the  South  Sea 
islands  their  missions  are  advan¬ 
cing  with  a  success  scarcely  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  tlie  Jesuits  in  Para¬ 
guay;  and  they  share  with  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  the  merit  of  having  brought 
among  the  slaves  in  our  West  In¬ 
dies  whatever  quantity  of  religious 
knowledge  their  masters  will  allow 
them  to  receive.  In  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  whither  they  have  penetrated, 
they  form,  as  Mr.  Southey  observes, 
a  distinct  people,  an  imperium  in 
imperio— who,  though  (the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  at  least)  avow¬ 
edly  members  of  the  English  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  differing  in  few 
particulars  from  the  faith  of  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
have  yet  their  own  seminaries,  their 
own  hierarchy,  their  own  regula¬ 
tions,  their  own  manners,  their 
own  literature, — their  own  rapidly 
increasing  population,  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
countrymen  as,  if  not  altogether 
worldly  and  profane,  at  most  only 
half-believers. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  numbers  of 
the  professed  Methodists  alone, 
that  the  amount  of  their  influence 
and  the  moral  eftect  which  they 
have  produced  is  to  be  computed. 
Of  their  numbers,  we  confess  we 
are  inclined  to  think  more  mode¬ 
rately  than  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  deplore  or  exult  in  their 
progress.  If  we  were  to  admit, 
without  qualification,  those  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  increase  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  their  advocates,  in  the 
wantonness  of  partial  success,  and 
their  antagonists  in  the  alarm  of 
watchful  jealousy,  have  sometimes 
furnished,  it  would  follow  that  the 


field  of  battle  was  already  in  their 
possession,  that  they  were  already 
the  greater  part  of  ourselves,  and 
that  the  boast  which  Tertullian 
applied  to  the  Christians  under 
Pagan  Rome,  was  as  appropriate, 
in  Protestant  England,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield; 
— ‘  Obsessam  vociferantur  ci vita- 
tern:  in  agris,  in  castellis,  in  insu- 
lis — omnem  sexum,  eetatem,  con- 
ditionem,  et  jam  dignitatem  trans- 
gredi  ad  hoc  nomen,  mcerent!’ 

If  such  expressions  were  appli¬ 
cable  in  their  full  extent  to  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  our 
land,  we  certainly  should  be  among 
the  last  to  dissemble  our  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  state  of  things 
exceedingly  to  be  lamented.  Even 
if  fewer  objections  were,  to  be 
found  (and  the  objections  in  our 
minds  are  many  and  grave,)  to  the 
doctrines  which  the  Methodists 
particularly  teach,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  which  they  impose  on  their 
followers,  yet  is  it  no  trifling  evil 
in  itself,  (and  one  which  could  on¬ 
ly  be  outweighed  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  necessity  of  reformation,)  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  and  of 
the  state,  and  from  those  forms  of 
worship  which  early  associations 
have  rendered  venerable.  Believ¬ 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  the  present  ec¬ 
clesiastical  establishment  is  the 
instrument  the  best  qualified  of  all 
others  which  have  been  tried,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  religious 
instruction  and  public  devotion, 
'we  have  good  reason  to  deprecate 
its  removal  or  desertion  in  favour 
of  systems  which  have  as  yet  by  no 
means  stood  the  test  of  sufticient 
experience;  nor  can  we  consent 
that  those  rulers,  whose  office  and 
authority  we  firmly  believe  to  be 
derived  from  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves,  should  be  displaced  to  make 
way  for  the  successors  of  Dr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Astbury. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  ad- 
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vantage  in  harrassing  the  minds  of 
men  by  an  exaggerated  alarm,  or 
of  swelling  a  danger — in  reality 
sufficiently  great  to  call  forth  the 
best  energies  of  the  defenders  of 
the  temple, — to  an  amount  which, 
if  real,  would  leave  them  little  else 
than  the  choice  of  submission  or  of 
martyrdom.  It  must  be  observed, 
in  qualification  of  such  forebodings, 
that  if,  by  the  success  of  Method¬ 
ism,  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
avowedly  separated  from  the  church 
is  increased,  a  great  proportion  of 
their  converts  were  previously,  in 
fact,  of  no  church  and  no  religion; 
that  no  small  number  have  been 
drawn  from  sects  whose  principles 
were  more  hostile  to  the  Flstab- 
lished  Church  than  those  of  the 
Methodists;  that  in  the  natural  ad¬ 
vance  of  population  during  the  last 
half  century,  a  certain  and  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  might  have  been 
counted  on,  even  without  the  aid 
of  converts;  that,  if  the  chapels  of 
the  Methodists  are  numerous,  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  mostly 
small;  that,  as  their  principal  har¬ 
vest  has  been  reaped  if  not  from 
the  indolence  of  the  clergy,  yet 
from  the  insufficient  supply  of 
church  room,  so  many  of  them  re¬ 
turn  to  the  worship  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  wherever  they  meet  with  a 
free  church  or  a  popular  pastor; 
and  that,  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Wesleyans  themselves,  the 
number  of  their  members,  who  con¬ 
stitute  more  than  half  the  whole 
body  of  Methodists,  is  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  all  above  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand;  no  very  appal¬ 
ling  amount  in  a  population  of  six¬ 
teen  millions. 

But  it  is  not,  as  we  have  alrea- 
•ly  observed,  by  the  numbers  of 
the  professed  Methodists  alone 
that  we  must  estimate  the  moral 
eftfect  which  they  have  produced, 
and  are  producing  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  religious  ferment  first 
excited  by  their  preaching  has  ex¬ 


tended  far  beyond  the  visible 
bounds  of  their  society.  It  has 
stimulated  the  clergy  to  gr^^ater 
seriousness  and  activity  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  functions;  it  has 
set  the  laity  on  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves;  it  has,  as  an  incidental  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rivalry  of  hostile 
sects,  (roused  by  the  new  pheno¬ 
menon  to  the  practice  of  new  means 
of  popularity)  forwarded,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  never  previously  contempla¬ 
ted,  the  education  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  lower  classes;  it 
has  opposed,  among  those  classes, 
a  mighty  and  countervailing  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  poisonous  flood  or  mo¬ 
dern  philosophy.  It  is  obvious, 
even  to  a  careless  observer,  that 
religion  is  more  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men  than  formerly;  that 
a  greater  curiosity  is  excited  by 
its  discussion.  And,  amid  all  the 
vices  which  a  long  war  and  a  lux¬ 
urious  capital,  and  a  renewed  in¬ 
tercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
have  produced  in  the  two  extremes 
of  society,  the  majority  are,  on  the 
whole,  less  ashamed  of,  and  more 
attentive  to  the  outward  appear¬ 
ances  of  piety  than  they  seem  to 
have  been  during  the  preceding 
century.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
from  the  crowded  state  of  all  our 
ancient  places  of  worship,  and 
from  the  avidity  with  which  every 
additional  opportunity  is  seized 
which  free  churches  or  evening 
lectures  afford,  that  the  church  has 
gleaned  in  this  spiritual  harvest  a 
great,  if  not  a  proportionate,  addi¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  and  zealous 
members;  and  that,  if  the  appetite 
for  religion,  however  excited,  can 
be  gratified  in  the  national  estab¬ 
lishments,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
world  will,  in  preference,  seek  their 
way  to  Heaven  through  those  path^ 
which  their  forefathers  have  trod¬ 
den. 

But  if  the  incidental  advanta^s 
are  thus  great  to  which  Method¬ 
ism  has  given  rise,  it  is  not  to  be 
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dissembled  that  its  incidental  bad 
consequences  have  been  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable.  Those 
evils  are  partly  such  as  insepara¬ 
bly  attend  every  great  excitation 
of  the  public  mind,  by  whatever 
cause  originated,  and  directed  to 
whatever  object;  and  partly  they 
arise  from  the  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  Methodism  was 
introduced^  and  the  nature  of  some 
of  its  doctrines.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  discussions  should  have 
taken  place,  in  a  world  constituted 
like  our  own,  without  giving  occa¬ 
sion  to  many  breaches  of  Christian 
charity,  and  of  national  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  union.  Religion  has 
ceased,  in  many  instances,  to  be  a 
question  between  the  conscience  of 
men  and  their  Maker;  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  party;  and  has 
been  made  the  pretence  for  all  the 
odious  passions  and  mutual  asper¬ 
sions  with  which  every  party  is  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  or  assail  its  op¬ 
ponents.  The  dangers  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  been  regarded,  even  by 
good  men,  with  less  sympathy  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
because,  in  such  dangers,  they  fore¬ 
saw  the  downfal  of  those  religious 
establishments  which  they  had 
learned  to  regard  as  hostile  to 
Christianity;  while  others  have 
despaired  too  soon  of  the  national 
safety,  from  a  belief  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  countrymen  were 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  protection. 
In  neighbourhoods  and  in  families, 
dissension  has  been  sown  among 
those  who,  till  then,  had  followed 
the  same  spiritual  guides,  and 
walked  to  the  same  House  of  God 
in  company.  Parental  authonty, 
and  the  mutual  affection  of  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  or  destroyed  from  differences 
which  referred  to  no  essential  point 
of  doctrine  or  practice.  Needless 
scruples  and  ill-judged  austerities 
of  manner  and  deportment  have 
agitated  bosoms  and  darkened 


countenances  which  before  were 
guileless,  and  innocent,  and  gay 
as  the  birds  in  the  thicket;  while  a 
fresh  argument  has  been  furnish¬ 
ed,  by  such  excesses,  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  piety,  and  a  fresh  and  most 
injurious  watch-word  obtained  to 
increase  the  odium  which  is  too  apt 
to  follow  any  remarkable  earnest¬ 
ness  or  activity  in  the  cause  of  ho¬ 
liness.  And,  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  and  most  pervading  evil  of 
all,  the  degree  in  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  led  to  religious  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  that  discussion 
has  been  mingled  with  the  society, 
the  business,  and  amusements  of 
the  world,  has' led  many  to  restrict 
their  views  of  holiness  to  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  godly  gossip, 
and  to  esteem  religion  itself  as  a 
thing  rather  to  be  talked  about  than 
to  be  carried  into  practice. 

Of  the  extraordinary  man  to 
whose  labours  so  much  good  and 
so  much  evil  may  be  attributed, 
the  historv  had  been,  till  now,  al- 
most  unknown  in  foreign  nations, 
and  very  imperfectly  and  partial¬ 
ly  appreciated  by  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  Few  persons,  however, 
had  left  behind  them  more  abun¬ 
dant  materials  for  their  own  bio¬ 
graphy.  From  the  23d  to  the  88th 
year  of  a  most  active  and  restless 
life,  John  Wesley  had  found  time 
to  keep  a  Diary,  not  only  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  but  of  his  thoughts,  his  stud¬ 
ies,  his  remarks  on  books,  on  men, 
and  miscellaneous  topics,  with  a 
minuteness  and  vivacity  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  one  who  had  suMcient  va¬ 
nity  to  believe  all  which  respected 
himself  worth  recording,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  ability  to  render  all  which 
he  recorded  interesting.  In  all 
his  printed  works,  on  whatever 
subject,  (and  these  amount  to  six¬ 
teen  volumes,)  he  has  found  a  ne¬ 
cessity  or  opportunity  to  speak  of 
himself,  his  nabits  of  life  ana  modes 
of  thinking;  and  he  lived  so  much 
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and  so  long  in  the  sight  of  men,  their  characters,  it  may  be  said 
a?»d  there  were  so  many  men  to  that  there  were  countervailing  tau- 
whom  his  slightest  peculiarities  ses  in  the  case  of  Wesley,  which 
were  tinged  with  the  odour  of  have  enabled  the  world  to  judge  of 
sanctity,  that  his  words  and  ac-  him  with  a  greater  and  earlier  im- 
tions,  if  he  had  himself  omitted  to  partiality  than  of  most  men  whose 
record  them,  were  none  of  them  sphere  of  actmn  has  been  so  ex- 
likely  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  be  tensive,  and  the  effects  which  they 
forgotten.  But  though,  within  a  have  produced  so  important.  The 
few  years  after  his  death,  his  his-  very  violence  of  that  admiration 
tory  was  given  to  the  world  in  which  he  received  from  his  friends, 
more  than  one  bulky  publication,  and  of  that  opposition  which  his 
his  biographers,  prior  to  Mt*.  South-  enemies  raised  against  him,  had  a 
ey,  were  more  intent  on  forward-  natural  tendency  to  work  off  itself 
ing  the  ends  of  religious  faction,  more  rapidly,  than  if  he  and  his 
than  on  presenting  to  mankind  an  proceedings  had,  in  the  first  in¬ 
accurate  picture  or  their  hero.  In  stance,  been  either  censured  or 
some  of  them  the  heart  was  want-  praised  with  more  moderation, 
ing  to  understand  his  worth,  or  the  Men  soon  grow  tired  of  calling 
will  to  do  it  justice:  others  did  not  their  brother  a  perfect  saint  or  an 
possess  sufficient  freedom  or  incarnate  devil;  and  to  this  result 
strength  of  intellect  to  perceive  the  unusual  longevity  of  Wesley 
wherein  he  was  erroneous*  himself  may  be  thought  to  have 

There  is,  indeed,  no  description  greatly  contributed.  Tlie  world 
of  history  so  difficult  to  write  in  a  became  familiar  with  him  and  his 
candid  and  historical  temper,  as  ways;  the  one  side  learned  to  res- 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  pect  him  more,  and  the  other  to 
the  principal  agents  in  a  religious  worship  him  less,  than  if  he  had 
revolution,  inasmuch  as  there  are  passed  a  shorter  time  among  them; 
no  revolutions  to  which  the  race  of  and,  while  the  opinions  oi  man- 
men  are  liable,  which  interest  so  kind  were  thus  gradually  changing, 
deeply  the  strongest  feelings  of  Wesley  in  his  own  character  un- 
our  nature,  and  leave  behind  them  derwent  some  changes  also.  If 
so  lasting  an  impression  on  the  mo-  his  ambition  and  love  of  power 
ral  and  political  frame  of  society,  grew  stronger,  if  his  credulity  re- 
‘  The  Emperor  Charles  V.’  Mr.  ceived,  as  was  likely  to  happen, 
Southey  obseiwes,  ‘  and  his  rival  of  some  accession  from  old  age,  yet 
France  appear  at  this  day  infinite-  his  enthusiasm,  in  the  same  pro- 
ly  insignificant,  if  we  compare  them  porHon,  became  of  a  milder  and 
with  Luther  and  Loyola:  and  there  less  obnoxious  character;  he  grew 
may  come  a  time  when  the  name  doubtful  or  careless  as  to  some  of 
of  Wesley  will  be  more  generally  those  doctrines  on  which,  in  his 
known,  and  in  remoter  regions  of  early  career,  he  had  laid  the  great- 
the  globe,  than  that  of  Frederick  est  stress,  and  by  which  his  oppo- 
or  of  Catherine.  For  the  works  of  nents  had  been  most  offended;  and 
such  men  survive  them,  and  con-  if  he  were  more  of  schismatic 
tinue  to  operate,  when  nothing  re-  from  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
mains  of  worldly  ambition  but  the  of  England  at  fourscore  than  at  six 
memory  of  its  vanity  and  its  guilt.’  and  thirty,  it  is  certain  that  his 
But  if  the  intensity  of  the  inte-  difference  from  her  in  doctrine  had, 
rest  excited  by  such  men  is,  in  ge-  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  softened, 
neral,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  ob-  Nor  were  the  exterior  courtesy 
taining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  of  his  manners,  the  comeliness  and 
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gravity  of  his  appearance,  the 
acquaintance  which  he  through  life 
kept  up  with  learned  men  and  ge¬ 
neral  literature,  without  their  effi¬ 
cacy  in  softening  any  personal  pre¬ 
judice  which  his  opponents  might 
entertain  or  excite  against  him. 
He  was  not  a  bawling  coarse  vis- 
aged  fanatic:  he  was  an  enthusiast 
doubtless,  but  an  enthusiast  of  a 
liberal  temper  and  cultivated  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  the  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  majority 
of  his  ‘  helpers^  was  too  remarka¬ 
ble  to  be  overlooked  even  by  his 
enemies. 

Accordingly,  though  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Whitefield  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of 
Wesley,  though  his  disinterested¬ 
ness  was  far  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  and  though  his  overt  acts  of 
separation  from  the  church  were, 
after  all,  by  no  means  so  decisive, 
yet  it  was  Whitefield  and  not  Wes¬ 
ley  who  was  principally  assailed, 
both  by  the  arrows  of  profane  ridi¬ 
cule  and  by  the  animosity  and  in¬ 
vectives  or  his  ecclesiastical  breth¬ 
ren;  while  the  dispute  which  soon 
arose  between  them  on  election 
and  reprobation,  had  a  tendency  to 
conciliate  still  more  the  majority 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  Wes¬ 
ley.  i 

Few  doctrines  can  be  named 
which  the  clergy  of  that  church 
have,  for  some  centuries  past,  re¬ 
garded  with  more  vigilant  and  anx¬ 
ious  alarm,  than  that  system  which 
Augustine  appears  to  have  first 
introduced  among  Christians,  but 
which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  ge¬ 
nerally  content  to  refer  to  its  most 
strenuous  defender  Calvin.  Nor 
is  this  abhorrence  to  be  wholly  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  revolting  character  of 
the  doctrine  itself,  or  to  the  inju¬ 
rious  consequences  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  most  men  to  involve,  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  man  and  the 
justice'  and  mercy  of  his  maker. 
From  the  times  ot  Elitabeth  down- 

VOL.  II. 


wards,  it  had  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  main  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  those,  whose  avowed  aims  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  episco¬ 
pal  government  and  the  purifying 
of  the  church  from  all  those  decent 
observances,  which  their  prejudice 
regarded  as  remnants  of  Babylo- 
nish  corruption.  The  expulsion 
of  six  thousand  episcopalians  from 
their  benefices  during  the  civil  war, 
and  the  bitter  persecution  exerci¬ 
sed  against  all  who  still  adhered  to 
the  ancient  ceremonies,  were  not 
likely  to  diminish  these  feuds,  or 
to  render  the  Arminian  part  of  the 
church  more  inclined  to  favour  the 
system  of  their  enemies.  Nor  can 
we  wonder,  though  we  must  regret, 
that  their  return  to  power  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  retaliation,  more 
natural  than  Christian,  of  the  same 
severities  which  they  had  them¬ 
selves  so  recently  tasted;  or  that  a 
schism  was  thus  perpetuated  w  hich 
a  more  tolerant  line  of  conduct 
might,  perhaps,  have  then  healed 
for  ever. 

But  it  was  with  the  dissenters 
only  that  the  clergy,  since  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  II.  had  been 
called  on  to  debate  the  points  of 
grace  and  free  will.  The  calami- 
tons  and  injudicious  expulsion  of 
the  non-conformists  had,  among 
many  bad  effects,  this  single  good 
one,  that  those  who  remained  were 
like-minded;  and  even  the  dissent¬ 
ers  had,  many  of  them,  begun  to 
speak  with  more  reserve  as  to  the 
offensive  tenets  in  question,  and 
to  express  themselves  in  a  manner 
more  comformable  to  the  pacific 
system  of  Baxter;  when  predesti¬ 
nation  and  reprobation  were  at  once 
revived  in  the  bosom  of  the  church 
itself,  by  the  indiscreet  and  fiery 
eloquence  of  Whitefield,  and  op¬ 
posed  by  Wesley  with  a  zeal  and 
closeness  of  reasoning  which  the 
Calvinists  never  forgave,  but  the 
value  of  which  was  felt  by  those 
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Anninians  whom  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  most  offended. 

The  effects,  indeed,  of  White- 
field’s  revived  fatalism  have  been, 
if  not  so  dangerous  to  the  church, 
yet  perha])S  more  annoyiiig  than  all 
the  watch-nights  and  band-meet¬ 
ings  and  rival  hierarchy  of  which 
Wesley  was  the  founder,  itiasmuch 
as  t)]e  continuance  of  domestic 
broils  is  often  less  endurable  than 
tlm  actual  separation  of  a  family. 
The  number  of  the  clergy  who 
eventually  adhered  to  Wesley  was 
small;  the  supremacy  which  n^  ex¬ 
ercised  and  the  homage  which  he 
required,  were  such  as  to  revolt 
most  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
regard  themselves  as  his  equals  in 
rank  and  education;  and  his  mea¬ 
sures  so  evidently  conducted,  in 
spite  of  his  constant  disclaimer, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  spite  of 
his  own  wishes,  to  separation  from 
the  national  religion,  that  few  of 
those  who  wished  well  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance  were  likely  to  proceed 
with  him  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  projects.  Ilis  brother,  Charles 
Wesley,  at  first  his  most  attached 
and  able  coadjutor,  had,  for  many 
years  before  his  death,  discontin¬ 
ued  his  habits  of  itinerant  preach- 
i  ing;  and  his  other  clerical  adher¬ 
ents  by  degrees  sobered  down  in-" 
to  stationary  and  useful  ministers 
of  a  church,  from  the  majority  of 
whose  members,  this  peculiarity 
once  abandoned,  they  had  little  or 
nothing  which  could  distinguish 
them.  Even  the  lay-preaaiers, 
and  those  who  entered"  most  fully 
into  their  founder’s  views,  as  their 
visible  connexion  with  the  church 
was  dissolved,  were  regarded  (as 
open  but  moderate  enemies)  with 
more  kindly  feelings  than  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  hollow  al¬ 
legiance  to  her  power  and  a  secret 
alliance  with  the  non-conformists. 

With  Whitefield  the  case  was 
different.  As  he  neither  claimed 
nor  exercised  any  supremacy  over 


his  followers,  and  as  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  distinguishing  princi¬ 
ples,  though  contrary  to  the  usual 
opinions  of  both  clergy  and  laity, 
involved  no  necessary  breach  of 
allegiance  to  the  church,  and  might 
even  plead  in  its  favour,  with  con¬ 
siderable  plausibility,  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  comprehensive  wording  of 
some  of  the  articles,  the  clergy  who 
r.dopted  his  opinions  were  by  far 
I  more  numerous  than  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Wesley;  and,  while  they 
professedly  remained  in  the  church, 
were  yet  very  effectually  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  brethren  by 
their  adherence  to  a  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  doctrine,  by  their  preference  of 
a  phraseology  which  had  an  air  of 
I  ancient  puritanism,  and  by  the  in¬ 
vidious  appropriation,  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  party,  of  the  title 
of  Evangelical  Preachers.  It  is  no 

I  o  ,  , 

I  part  of  our  present  business  to  ex- 
j  ajnine  how  far  tliese  sparks  of  dif- 
j  ference  might  have  beenextinguish- 
I  ed,  or  how  far  the  flame  might  still 
be  moderated,  by  a  more  tolerant 
and  conciliatory  treatment  than 
these  men  have  yet  received  from 
the  high  church  party.  But  the 
fact  is,  we  appreliend,  unhappily 
notorious,  that  there  is  at  present 
a  numerous  party  in  the  church 
whose  rise  may  be  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Whitefield’s 
preaching,  and  that  this  party, 
though  adorned  with  as  much  pie¬ 
ty  and  virtue  as  any  party  of  ^qaal 
numbers  can  show,  and  inferior  to 
none,' perhaps,  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  estab¬ 
lishments  of  their  country,  are  yet 
more  obnoxious  and  more  formi¬ 
dable  to  many  of  their  high  church 
opponents,  than  those  professed 
method ists,  who,  however  they  may 
be  reputed  enemies  to  the  church, 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
hostile  in  an  equal  degree  to  Gal¬ 
vanism. 

Accordingly,  if  we  look  at  the 
titles  of  the  various  angry  pamph* 
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lets,  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  to  strut. and  fret  their  hour 
on  the  crowded  stage  of  contro¬ 
versy,  we  shall  find  scarcely  one 
in  ten  directed  against  the  follow- 
ers  of  VV' esley;  and  even  the  few  i 
which  ere  thus  directed  will  be  | 
found,  in  general,  to  have  been  cal¬ 
led  out  by  some  local  abuse,  or  ■ 
burst  of  unusual  enthusiasm,  ex- 1 
cept  it  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  | 
those  rare  and  happy  intellects  I 
who,  in  no  instance,  look  further  | 
than  the  surface  and  the  names  of  i 
things;  who,  ignorant  of  the  divi-  i 
sions  amons:  the  methbdists  them- 1 
selves,  and  confounding  with  me- 1 
thodists  all  to  whom  the  vulgar  ap-  ; 
ply  the  term,  endeavour,  like  Mr.  i 
Polwhele,  to  avenge  themselves  on  ! 
Calvanists  by  belabouring  Armi-  j 
nians,  and  to  stab  Dr.  Hawker  of  ■ 
Plymouth  through  the  cassock  ofj 
old  John  Wesley. 

And  if  those  by  whom  Wesley 
was  so  warmly  opposed  during  his 
life,  are  at  present  so  little  incli¬ 
ned  to  withhold  from  him  his  due 
share  of  panegyric,  his  own  follow¬ 
ers,  it  is  hoped,  (of  whom  the  more 
distinguished  have  already  shown 
a  disposition  to  discourage  niany 
of  those  excesses  by  which  their 
founder  gave  so  much  oft*ence  to 
sober  Christians)  may  now  be  less 
averse  to  a  candid  examination, 
how  far  the  good  which  Wesley  is 
acknowledged  to  have  done  might 
have  been  eftected  with  less  inci-  j 
dental  evil;  or  how  far  it  is  wise  to  ! 
adhere  to  those  institutions,  which, 
themselves  but  of  doubtful  utility, 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
perpetuate  and  embitter  that  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  church  which  they 
still  profess  to  deprecate. 

But  as  the  period  is  now  arrived, 
when  a  sober  and  impartial  esti-  i 
mate  of  Wesley’s  character  and  , 
opinions  is  no  longer  unattainable,  i 
few  persons  could  have  been  found,  | 
we  think,  better  qualified  for  the  j 
undertakdng  than  Mr.  Southey  has  !l 


I  shown  himself  to  be.  With  a  deep 
practical  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  that  science,  which 
:  the  Germans  have  taught  him  to 
call  ‘  psychology,’ he  is  better  read 
than  most  men  now  living  in  the 
general  history  of  the  church,  and 
of  those  remarkable  men  who  hold 
their  place  in  its  annals,  either  as 
saints  or  heresiarchs.  He  has  a 
larger  share  than  Lavington  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  peculiar  learning  for 
which  Lavington  was  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  he  has  applied  it, 
in  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  tem¬ 
per,  to  the  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  methodism,  and 
the  discrimination  of  its  good  and 
evil.  If  some  of  his  readers  think 
him  too  partial  to  his  hero,  they 
have  only  to  reproach  him  with  the 
most  natural  and  venial  fiiult  to 
which  a  biographer  is  liable;  nor 
has  his  partiality  blinded  him  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  love  of  power 
which  divided  Wesley’s  character, 
and  too  often  perverted  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  usefulness  of  talents 
and  virtues  which  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  surpassed.  And  as,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  facts,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  his  evidence,  he  has  dis¬ 
played  his  usual  industry  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  his  narrative,  as  the 
faithful  record  of  singular  and  im¬ 
portant  occurrences,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and 
instruction,  even  by  those  who  are 
little  inclined  to  concur  in  his  sen¬ 
timents  on  Christian  doctrine  or 
ecclesiastical  polity. 

Tl»e  founder  oi  Methodism  al¬ 
ways  professed  himself  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  had 
been  brought  up  from  his  infancy 
in  a  more  than  usual  reverence  for 
its  forms  and  discipline.  His  pa¬ 
rents  had,  in  early  life,  abandoned, 
from  conviction,  and  after  diligent 
inquiry,  the  communion  of  the  dis¬ 
senters  for  that  of  the  establish¬ 
ment;  in  which  his  father,  a  man 
of  exemplary  learning  and  piety. 
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after  struo:gling  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  with  the  powerful  ill-will 
of  the  body  whom  he  had  deserted, 
obtained  two  small  livings  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  He  had  many  daughters 
and  three  sons;  Samuel,  the  eldest, 
was  first  under-master  of  West¬ 
minster  school,  afterwards  head  of 
a  free  school  at  Tiverton,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  the  intrepid 
friend  and  champion  of  Atterbury 
during  his  misfortunes.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
man,  learned,  pious,  and  of  vigo¬ 
rous  understanding,  who,  while  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  fully  apprecia¬ 
ted  the  worth  of  his  brothers,  was 
never  blinded  to  the  ill  consequen¬ 
ces  of  some  of  their  peculiarities, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress 
or  regulate  them.  John,  the  hero 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  work,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Charter-house  and 
Christ  Church,  whence  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  of  Lincoln 
College.  The  thinl  brother  Charles, 
was  patronized  in  early  life  by  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  o^  the 
Same  family  name  of  Wesley  or 
Wellesley,  who  offered  to  make 
him  his  heir  if  he  would  consent  to  ^ 
go  with  him  to  Ireland.  The  young 
man,  who  was  just  chosen  student 
of  Christ  Church  from  Westmin¬ 
ster  school,  preferred  his  prospects 
there,  to  a  life  of  dependance  on  a 
stranger;  and  the  favour  of  his 
namesake  was  in  consequence 
transferred,  and  his  fortune  be¬ 
queathed,  to  Richard,  second  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Colley,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Wellesley,  was  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Mornington,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  Marquis 
Wellesley  and  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton. 

All  the  brothers  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  admirable  domestic  edu¬ 
cation  and  example.  But  it  may 
be  thought  that  a  fire  w  hich  con¬ 
sumed  their  father’s  parsonage, 
and  from  which  John,  when  very 
young,  escaped  by  a  kind  of  mira 


cle,  had  some  tendency  to  make 
the  child,  so  strangely  saved,  a 
greater  favourite  than  the  others, 
and  to  foster  in  his  own  mind  an 
idea,  which  early  possessed  him, 
that  he  was  destined  for  something 
wonderful. 

It  is  still  more  probable  that  a 
supposed  goblin,  which  for  some 
time  kept  the  family  in  continual 
bustle  and  alarm,  confirmed,  if  it 
did  not  occasion  the  superstition 
and  credulity  which  was,  through 
life,  a  predominant  paii:  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  character.  Of  these  strange 
occurrences,  which  Dr.  Priestley 
afterwards  published  as  *the  best 
authenticated,  and  best  told  story 
of  the  kind  extant,’  and  in  the  su¬ 
pernatural  character  of  which  Mr. 
Southey  himself  appears  to  be  a 
believer,  a  sufficiently  copious  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  his  first  volume. 
The  story  is  by  no  means  ill  cal¬ 
culated  tor  the  amusement  of  a 
Christmas  fireside;  and  it  has,  as 
Priestley  observes,  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  neither  the  good 
Vicar  of  fep worth  himself,  nor  his 
wife  and  family,  were  more  than 
usually  credulous,  or  even  so  much 
terrified  as  most  persons  might 
have  been  under  the  apprehension 
of  a  spiritual  visitor. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
facts  are  any  of  them  worth  a  more 
particular  notice.  All  these  sto¬ 
ries  have  the  same  general  features 
with  the  drummer  of  Ted  worth, 
and  the  other  marvels  in  Glan- 
ville’s  Sadducismus  Triumphatus. 
In  all,  the  goblin  has  amused  him¬ 
self  by  knocking  behind  wainscots, 
imitating  the  chink  of  money, 
throwing  dow  n  platters  and  furni¬ 
ture,  and  pulling  young  females 
out  of  bed;  and  in  all  oi  them,  if 
any  thing  is  seen,  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  some  small  four-footed  animal, 
visible  only  for  a  moment,  and  by 
an  imperfect  light,  to  some  solita¬ 
ry  individual  ot  the  family.  Now 
this  similarity  of  circumstances  iB 
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every  visitation  of  the  kind,  is  the  or  whatever  conjectures  a  sound 
more  remarkable  because  such  analogy  would  lead  us  to  form  con- 
supposed  manifestations  of  super-  cerning  its  inhabitants,  is  in  direct 
natural  agency  are  precisely  those  opposition  to  the  idea  of  their  agen- 
which,  however  difficult  to  coun-  cy  being  exerted  in  tricks  so  apish 
terfeit  in  themselves,  are,  at  all  and  insignificant  as  a  well-educa- 
events,  less  difficult  than  most  ted  schoolboy  would  be  ashamed 
others  which  might  be  suggested,  of.  Those  inhabitants,  whether 
And,  though  it  is  certainly  not  ea-.  departed  souls,  or  of  a  class  dis- 
sy  to  account  for  such  occurrences  tinct  from  human  nature,  are,  at 
by  the  supposition  of  anjr  human  all  events,  universally  and  reason - 
legerdemain,  this  supposition  ap-  ably  conceived  to  be  superior  to 
pears  to  us  to  be  the  least  formi-  man  in  power  and  intelligence; 
dable  horn  of  the  dilemma.  The  and,  as  a  good  angel  could  take 
objection  of  Priestley,  indeed,  is  no  delight  in  disturbing  the  quiet 
any  thing  but  satifactory,  since  he  of  a  virtuous  family,  a  bad  angeh 
has  nothing  to  urge  against  the  if  he  had  the  power  of  molesting 
probable  truth  of  the  story  but  the  them  at  all,  would  in  all  probabili- 
old  question  ‘  cui  bono?’  and  the  ty  have  done  his  mischief  in  a 
argument  that,  where  no  good  end  more  effectual  and  dignified  man- 
was  answered,  we  may  saiely  con-  ner. 

elude  that  Almighty  Power  did  John  Wesley,  in  his  early  youth, 
not  work  a  miracle.  But,  in  the  displayed  an  ardent  love  ot  know- 
present  instance,  as  Mr.  Southey  ledge  together  with  a  vivacity  of 
observes,  no  immediate  manifesta-  intellect  and  fancy  which  accom- 
tion  of  Divine  Power  is  supposed,  panied  him  through  life,  and,  at  one 
any  more  than  in  the  case  ot  a  de-  time,  seemed  likely  to  have  found 
parted  spirit  appearing.  *  Such  its  vent  in  poetry.  As,  however,  he 
things,^  he  remarks,  ‘  may  be  pre-  was  destined  by  the  wishes  of  his 
ternatural  and  yet  not  miraculous;  family,  and  by  the  situation  which 
they  may  be  not  in  the  ordinary  he  held  in  the  University,  to  be- 
course  of  nature,  and  yet  imply  no  come  a  candidate  for  orders;  his 
alteration  of  its  laws.  Ana  with  parents  were  laudably  anxious  that 
regard  to  the  good  end  which  they  bis  attention  should  be  directed  to 
may  be  supposed  to  answer,  it  tlie  studies  which  concerned  his 
would  be  end  sufficient  if  some-  profession,  and  more  particularly 
times  one  of  those  unhappy  persons  to  such  books  as  were  likely  to  ex- 
who,  looking  through  the  dim  glass  cite  and  cherish  in  his  breast  a 
of  infidelity,  see  nothing  beyond  strong  devotional  spirit.  With  this 
this  life,  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  view  his  father  recommended 
mortal  existence,  should,  from  the  ‘  Thomas  a  Kempis,’  and  ‘  Tay- 
well-established  truth  of  one  such  lor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying,’  to 
story,  (trifling  and  objectless  as  it  which  he  himselT  shortly  after- 
miglit  otherwise  appear,)  be  led  to  wards  added  the  ‘Christian  Per- 
a  conclusion  that  ‘  there  are  more  fection,’  and  ‘  Serious  Call’  of  that 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  most  eloquent  of  enthusiasts,  Wil- 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.’  liam  Law.  In  the  plans  which  he 
‘  This  is  piously  and  eloquently  began  to  lay  down  for  his  future 
urged,  and  so  far  as  Dr.  Priestley  life,  a  certain  degree  of  romance 
is  concerned,  it  is  urged  victorious-  appears  to  have  early  mingled, 
ly;  but  the  difficulty  will  still  re-  Not  content  with  getting  rid,  in  a 
main,  that  whatever  has  been  re-  very  summary  manner,  of  all  his 
vealed  to  us  of  the  spiritual  world,  acquaintance  whose  conversation 
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he  (lid  not  think  likely  to  promote 
his  spiritual  improvement,  he  sigh¬ 
ed  for  a  still  deeper  retirement 
than  his  college  could  supply,  and 
had  serious  thoughts  of  acceptinir 
the  mastership  of  a  small  school 
among  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  as  a 
sp(>t  where  he  might  be  entirely  free 
from  all  intruders,  to  converse  witl) 
his  books  and  his  religious  medita¬ 
tions.  The  option  of  declining  this 
retirement  was,  however,  not  giv¬ 
en  to  him,  and,  after  officiating  for 
two  years  as  his  father’s  curate  at 
Wroote,  he  returned  to  his  col¬ 
lege,  where  he  became  Moderator 
of  the  Logical  Disputations,  and 
Greek  Lecturer.  For  logic  he  had 
always  a  strong  predilection,  and 
in  his  latter  years  he  thanks  God, 
with  some  degree  of  self-compla¬ 
cency,  for  having  given  him  that 
‘  honest  art,’  whereby  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  so  easily  to  detect  the  lurk¬ 
ing  fallacies  of  his  opponents.  Of 
liis  Greek  studies  less  is  known, 
except  that  he  through  life  expres¬ 
sed  a  more  than  usual  reverence 
for  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church; 
et  we  have  heard,  that  in  one  of 
is  latest  sermons  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Oxford,  observing  that 
many  members  of  the  University 
were  among  his  audience,  he  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  discourse  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  second  Aorist, 
with  a  dexterity  and  acuteness 
which  evinced  that  he  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  neglected  his  stu¬ 
dies  of  sixty  years  before. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

[From  the  Chr^Uian  Journal.] 
Obitua  ry  ices. 

Thomas  Scottt,  D.  D. 

This  reverend  Minister  of  the 
Church  was  removed  to  his  rest,  j 
on  Monday,  the  l6th  of  April,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  His 
health  had  long  been  declining  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  complicated 
disease  and  increasing  infirmity. 


Though  Mr.  Scott  possessed,  as 
he  expressed  it  on  his  death-bed,  a 
sort  of  “  iron  strength”  of  consti¬ 
tution,  yet  he  at  no  part  of  his  life 
enjoye(i  good  health.  For  many 
years,  and  perhaps  never  more 
than  during  the  four  years  and  a 
lialf  (from  Jan.  1788  to  June  1792) 
employed  upon  the  first  edition 
of  his  Commentary,  he  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  bilious  complaints  and 
asthma.  These  distressing  affec¬ 
tions,  however,  had  for  a  long  time 
past  subsided  to  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree;  but  a  liability  to  attacks  of 
inflammatory  fever  succeeded  to 
them,  which  repeatedly  endanger¬ 
ed,  and  at  len^h  terminated,  his 
life. 

For  seven  or  eight  years  past, 
various  infirmities  had  confined 
him  to  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  he  resided,  and  most 
of  the  time  to  his  own  very  small 
parish,  not  containing  seventy  souls. 
His  labours,  however,  as  a  student, 
and  with  his  pen,  were  undimin¬ 
ished:  and  it  is  not  twelve  months 
since  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  “  I  believe  I  work  more  hours 
daily  in  my  study  than  ever  I  did 
in  my  life.”  His  only  relaxation 
was  cultivating  his  garden,  when 
the  weather  would  permit  his  thus 
employing  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Increasing  deafness 
had  of  late  nearly  precluded  him 
from  conversation,  in  which  he 
used  to  take  great  delight,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  almost  to  a  life  of  soli¬ 
tude,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  who 
greatly  loved  and  were  tenderly 
beloved  by  him. 

A  mind  thus  always  at  work, 
and  unrelieved  in  its  labours,  must 
necessarily  at  times  feel  itself 
worn  down;  and  it  was  rather  mat¬ 
ter  of  painful  regret,  than  of  sur¬ 
prise,  to  see  this  venerable  man 
sometimes  melting  into  tears,  even 
while  he  declared,  I  have  no  as¬ 
signable  cause  of  distress  what¬ 
ever.  But,  though  his  spirits  tlius 
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failed  him,  his  jiids^ent  and  other 
intellectual  powers  remained  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  end. 

In  this  state  his  last  illnessdound 
him.  On  th*'  first  Sunday  in  March 
he  preached  in  the  forenoon  with 
great  animation,  (from  Rom.  viii. 
32),  and  administered  the  Lord’s 
Supper;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  ex¬ 
pounded,  as  usual,  to  several  of 
his  parishioners  assembled  in  his 
kitchen — the  subject,  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  Luke  xviii.  But  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  He  soon  af¬ 
ter  caught  a  severe  cold:  and  though 
the  catan\hal  symptoms  gave  way 
sooner  than  was  expected,  yet  on 
Saturday,  March  10th,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  fever,  which  contin¬ 
ued,  with  some  variations,  till  i^s 
fatal  termination  at  the  period  al- 
readv  mentioned. 

Thus  “  slept  in  Jesus,”  in  the 
75th  vear  of  his  age,  and  aPer  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  ministry 
during  more  than  45  years,  this 
hono!ired  servant  of  God,  who,  by 
his  numerous  writings,  “  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Bard. 

Died,  on  Thursday,  24th  May, 
at  his  seat,  at  Hyde- Park,  Duch¬ 
ess  county.  New  York,  in  the  80di 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Samuel  f^ARD,  i 
President  of  the  Medical  College 
of  this  State. 

Distinguished  alike  for  that  pri- 
vite  virtue  and  public  usefulness, 
the  union  of  which  makes  the  life 
of  an  individual  a  model  for  gene¬ 
ral  imitation,  his  character  is  too 
copious  a  theme  for  present  exam¬ 
ination.  The  single  point  to  which 
the  present  observations  tend,  is 
one  which  peculiarly  entitles  him 
to  honourable  mention  on  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  this  Journal.  It  is  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  one  of  the  foster-fathers 
of  our  church — as  an  individual  who, 
by  his  zeal,  liberality,  personal  pie¬ 
ty,  and  unwearied  exertions,  be¬ 


came  the  founder  of  one  of  our 
most  flourishing  country  chiir  hes. 
I  In  the  year  1811,  the  Society  was 
'  formed,  and  t!io  building  erecred, 
,  of  tiie  church  at  Hvde-l'a;k.  lo 
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the  former,  Dr.  Bard  gave  Ids  name 
and  personal  influence;  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  one  third  of  the  whole  amount 
expended;  and,  to  the  forwarding 
of  both,  he  contributed  tliat  which 
cannot  be  valued,  zeal,  which,  in  a 
good  cause,  knew’  no  limits,  and  a 
w'eight  of  character,  wddch  w^as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  unblemished 
course  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
honour. 

With  little  to  aid,  and  much  to 
oppose,  the  infant  church,  with 
I  numbers  inadequate  even  to  form 
I  a  Vestry,  neither  his  ardour  nor  his 
hopes,  failed  him;  he  persevered 
until  success  crowned  his  eflbrts — 
the  church  rose  and  flourished,  and 
gilded  the  evening  of  his  days  as 
it  were  wdth  the  glory  of  a  setting 
sun. 

The  success  of  his  labours  af¬ 
forded  him  heartfelt  gratification; 
he  often  drew  a  spirited  and  plea¬ 
sing  contrast  between  the  regular 
devotions,  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  Church,  with  the  cold  or 
careless  observance  of  the  Lord\s 
Day,  which  had  preceded  its  es¬ 
tablishment;  he  delighted  to  trace 
its  gradual  influence  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  especially  on  the  manners  of 
the  young;  and  while  he  looked 
around  on  the  assembled  group,  of 
whom  his  numerous  grand-children 
formed  no  small  proportion,  he 
used  often  to  declare,  that  no  equal 
sum  he  had  ever  spent  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  had  aflTorded  him 
equal  satisfaction  with  that  he  had 
given  to  the  Church. 

'This  sentiment  being  the  result 
of  experience,  and  the  experience 
of  a  wise  and  good  man,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  by  those  who, 
S5milarly  placed,  nave  similar 
means  of  tiappiness  within  their 
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fower.  Those  whom  Providence 
as  settled  remote  from  the  Church 
of  their  baptism  or  their  choice, 
and  to  .whom  moreover  has  been 
given  the  means  of  establishing  it, 
may  be  led  by  this  example  to  un¬ 
dertake  it,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
religious  duty,  but  also  of  personal 
interest;  as  a  profitable  as  well  as 
pious  investment;  a  source  of  hap¬ 
piness  here,  as  well  as  of  reward 
hereafter.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  this 
instance  less  valuable  as  teaching 
the  means  of  securing  success.  To 
an  honest  and  unwearied  zeal 
which  met  difficulties  with  increa¬ 
sed  energy,  and  coldness  and  de- 
lav  with  affectionate  warmth  and 
earnestness,  Dr.  Bard’s  example 
has  shown  that  there  can  be  no 
successful  opposition — and  when 
to  these  is  added,  as  was  with  him, 
a  sound  and  practical  and  feeling 
piety,  which  showed  that  he  nght- 
ly  valued  that  Church  which  he 
sought  to  establish,  this  example 
will  prove,  that  no  man  (under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  of  prudence) 
need  labour  in  vain  in  this  good  work. 

Dr.  Bard  highly  valued  the 
Church  of  his  fathers — he  esteem¬ 
ed  it  as  the  purest  pattern  of  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity — he  regarded  its 
ministry  as  Apostolic,  its  public 
services  as  solemn  and  impressive, 
and  its  Liturgy  as  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  for  public,  and  invaluable 
as  a  manual  of  private,  devotion. 

Nor  was  this  mere  theory — he 
practised,  because  he  felt  it — ^be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  his  household  had  almost 
a  patriarchal  character ^.from  the 
regular  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  the  devotions 
of  the  Lord’s  Day — and,  when  pub¬ 
lic  ministrations  rendered  this  un¬ 
necessary,  neither  weather  nor  in¬ 
disposition  could  detain  him  from 
his  accustomed  seat.  These  were 
the  means  by  which  he  built  up  the 
Church  he  had  founded— and  this 
was  one  of  the  good  acts  of  a  pe¬ 


culiarly  good  life,  which  smoothed 

and  comforted  the  bed  of  death _ 

good,  not  in  the  proud  language  of 
human  merit,  but  in  the  merciful 
acceptance  of  him  who  looks  to 
sincerity  of  intention  and  talents 
conscientiously  employed. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  Dr. 
Bard’s  mind  had  the  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  without  its  wanderings, 
and  the  calmness  of  reason  with¬ 
out  its  coldness.  His  life  was 
such  as  the  philanthropist  may  ad¬ 
mire,  and  the  Christian  imitate — 
his  death  was  such  as  all  must  en- 
vy. 

The  day  before  his  own  decease 
he  witnessed  that  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  Bard,  the  partner  alike  of  his 
name  and  his  virtues.  He  witnes¬ 
sed  it  not ,  only  with  the  calmness 
of  a  Christian,  but  with  the  com¬ 
fort  of  one  who  knew  their  sepa¬ 
ration  would  be  but  short — an  im¬ 
pression  which  a  long  and  endear¬ 
ed  union  of  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  had  rendered  to  both  pecu¬ 
liarly  consolatory — one  common 
grave  received  their  remains. 

Their  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Barton, 
in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  follow¬ 
ed  after  a  few  days,  displaying  to 
the  last  the  peculiar  traits  of  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  benevolent  mind,  and 
teaching,  as  they  had  done,  the 
highest  of  Christian  lessons,  se¬ 
renity  and  peace  in  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
solution. 

NEW  CHURCHES. 

On  Monday,  June  4th,  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  a  new  building,  to  ^ 
styled  St.  Luke^s  Churchy  was  laid 
in  Hudson  Street,  New  York — un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop  Hobart. 

On  Sunday,  May  20th,  1821, 
the  corner  stone  oi  a  Protestant 
filpiscopal  Church,  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  Christ  Churchy  of  St  Si¬ 
mon’s  Island,  state  of  Georgia,  was 
laid  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ma¬ 
thews. 


